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As the representative of the oldest uni- 
versity in this country, it is a privilege 
and a pleasure for me to be present on 
university sup- 


occasion. <A great 


this 
ported by the people of the state is induct- 


I have the 


honor of both knowing vour new leader 


ing into office a new president. 


and having benefited from his ability. 
During the past few years he has served 
on the faculty of the Harvard Graduate 
You 


Our loss is your 


School of Business Administration. 
have taken him from us. 
vain, and it is the country’s gain as well. 
For, however highly we may place the im- 
portance of the Harvard Business School, 
and however highly we have valued Dr. 
Bevis’s services to that school, we can only 
admit that his sphere of usefulness has 
been enormously expanded by his accepting 
the call to become the head of Ohio State 
University. On your good fortune I sin- 
cerely congratulate you. 

When the history of American education 
during the late nineteenth and early twen- 
tieth the 
development of the state-supported univer- 
the The 
tremendous growth of these institutions 
during the first half of the twentieth cen- 
tury This 


growth will be recorded by historians as 


centuries comes to be written, 


sities will be dominant theme. 


is a unique phenomenon. 


clear evidence that the optimistic intellec- 
tual courage born of the fifteenth century 


‘An address at the inauguration of Howard Lan 


dis Bevis as president of Ohio State University, 


October 25, 1940. 


Renaissance was, five centuries later, still 
driving westward with undiminished vigor. 

Henri Pirenne has said that the Renais 
sance was a sunset in Italy but a sunrise 
north of the Alps. 
refraction in the cultural atmosphere, this 


By a peculiar sort of 


European sunrise of the early fifteen hun- 
dreds was delayed on the North American 
the end of the nineteenth 


continent until 


century. Even to-day, in the middle of the 

twentieth, if my observations are correct, 

the sun has not vet reached high noon. 
Such a 


blindly optimistic. To 


statement may seem to many 


others, who urge 
that our universities revert to the outlook 
of the Middle Ages, it will appear not so 
much optimistic as outmoded and _ hereti- 
cal. The yearning for pre-Renaissance eul- 
ture which exists in certain of our eduea- 
tional cireles is a strange phenomenon 

new in the history of this nation. It may 
be argued, of course, that it is the harbinger 
But 


I belong with those who hold the contrary 


of the sunset of the Renaissance spirit. 


view. I venture to believe that what we 
are to-day observing is not a sunset of that 
spirit, but rather a passing black and heavy 
cloud, which for a moment obscures the sun. 

I hold with those historians who consider 
the spirit of the Middle Ages to be essen- 
tially pessimistic and the spirit of the 
Renaissance as essentially optimistic. — It 
was the Renaissance which cast aside the 
defeatist view of man’s mortal destiny. It 
which asserted the 


was the Renaissance 


hopeful individualism of modern times. In 
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the Middle Ages each person was born into 


a particular easte. It was right and proper 


for him to be content to work out his lot 
| 


within the narrow limits in which he was 
born In retrospect, we can see much 
beauty and much wisdom in a society so 
organized. Its eultural life had a consis- 
tent pattern. I*or many this unity was a 
source of spiritual power. To-day, by con- 
trast, we admittedly look in vain for eul- 
tural unity, except in totalitarian lands. 

There is an inherent antithesis between 
the unity of Medieval life and the chaos 
of the individualistic spirit of the Renais- 
sance. There is an antithesis between a 
closed system of coherent culture and a 
system of rampant individualism, between 
dogma and free inquiry ; you may have the 
one or the other. But you are chasing 
rainbows if you think you can have them 
both. 

The ultimate choice for each individual 
is a matter of temperament. For me, in 
spite of all the crudity and rampant indi- 
vidualism of the Renaissance, I prefer the 
spirit of that time. I rejoice in its optimis- 
tic belief in the infinite capacity of the 
human being, its reckless desire for change 
and its readiness to saerifice the past for 
new adventures. I am ready to be guided 
by this same spirit which, for better or for 
worse, until now at least, has been the 
mainspring of American education. 

Universities have existed since the begin- 
ning of the Middle Ages. They have been 
continuous, therefore, in name at least, 
through two very different climates of 
opinion—they have persisted through two 
very different phases of man’s intellectual 
life. Therefore, it is easy to prove histori- 
cally that either of two antithetical pro- 
posals for conducting a college or a uni- 
versity is in accord with the traditions of 
academie life. 

We must reeognize that at least two 
kinds of universities have flourished in the 
past—the Medieval type and the Renais- 


sance type. <As late as the middle o} 
last century we find the ideal of one por 
trayed by Newman, the ambition of 
other set forth by Gilman. I am goine + 
suggest this morning that in this centy 
on this continent, a third and new type } 
come upon the scene. I am going to sug 
that the great tax-supported universities 
this country, as they now stand, are a 
mutation in the lone history of universit 
development. In addition to the Medieya| 
or the Renaissance university we must 1 
recognize the new comprehensive Ameri 
type. Furthermore, it seems clear that 
the present, at least, there is room for ; 
three types in the educational system 
this republie. 

You may think it out of place for me. a 
representative of a privately endowed 
stitution which is still essentially of 
Renaissance type, to discuss the functions 
of the third more modern and uniquely 
American variety. For you have only to 
survey your own accomplishments here at 
Columbus to be much more fully informed 
of the true nature of this third comprehen 
sive type of institution than am I. Never 
theless, I venture upon the task. 

Let me first of all say that I am firm) 
convinced that the common denominator 
among all universities past and present is 
professional education. In the seventeentli 
eentury, the three professions were theol- 
ogy, law and medicine. To these, the nine 
teenth century added the physical sciences 
on the one hand, and essentially profes 
sional training in history, philosophy and 
economies, on the other. And then came 
about the growth of a school for educating 
future professors, scholars and_ researc! 
men—a professional school without admit 
ting it—the graduate school of arts and 
sciences. So highly prized did this one 
advanced endeavor become that even to-day 
it is tacitly assumed in some quarters that 
the caliber of a university is to be judged 
by the quality of its candidates for thi 


) 
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4M. and Ph.D. degrees. In contrast those 
. seek the LEB: and M.D. degrees are 
stil] in many quarters thought of as extra- 
iral appendages. 
The Renaissanee type of university has 
day expanded to include the professional 
training of not only ministers, doctors, law- 
rs but also of engineers, historians, phi- 
sophers, research workers in the sciences. 
Such professional training is a lengthy 
process. Furthermore, it must be preceded 
by the development of certain types of 
ental ability. 

The requirements of general education 
at a mature level, together with a long 
course of specialized intellectual training, 
place heavy burdens on both student and 
teacher. Years of study are required; an 


unusually experienced, competent and 
varied teaching staff must be assembled. 
In the interests of economy and efficiency 


The 


pupils must come to the masters—profes- 


alone this means centralization. 
sional teachers ean not be distributed by 
the state in every town and city. 

The modern university it would seem to 
me must be viewed historically to be under- 
stood. For it is impossible to find any log- 
ical connection between the various disci- 
plines represented in our institutions to- 
The 
best reason I know, for example, for inelud- 


day at the advaneed specialized level. 


ing architecture or business administration 
in a university is that it would be highly 
ineconomical to attempt to send competent 
professional teachers of these subjects to 
many thousands of communities. Instead, 
we have first-rate schools located in 
haps a hundred places in the United States 
and the students come to the professors. 


per- 


Such schools have been incorporated with 
other professional schools as integral parts 
of a university. It is the inclusion of a 
“reat variety of diverse studies of this na- 
ture that marks the development of the 
third type of university which I have been 


discussing. 
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The Renaissance university has expanded 
in modern times as the number of profes- 
But the 
which has led to the novel American type 


sions has multiplied. mutation 


of university—the comprehensive type 

represents a further change in the same 
direction. It was found expedient in the 
nineteenth century in the United States to 
the 
edueation—ad vanced 


centralize management of advanced 


education not only 
for the learned professions but for many 
other walks of life as well. The decision 
in certain states to amalgamate the nascent 
university with the land-grant agricultural 
and mechanies arts college was the deter- 
mining step in this evolutionary process. 
With the introduction of such a college the 
third The 
Morrill Act speaks of ‘fa college where the 


type of university evolved. 


leading object shall be to teach such 
branches of learning as are related to agri- 
culture the 
order to promote the liberal and practical 


and mechanic arts... in 
education of the industrial classes in the 
several pursuits and professions of life.”’ 
The Morrill Act was signed by President 
Lineoln in 1862 when ‘‘the very existence 
of this nation was in doubt.’’ It has been 
well said, ‘‘that the passage of this law 
faith 
cratic institutions, faith in education and 


was an act of —faith in our demo- 
faith in the future greatness of the nation.”’ 
In these unquiet days we do well to turn 
and salute the robust faith of a previous 
veneration ! 

So far in this discussion, I have carefully 
the 
or I heartily wish this phrase could be 


avoided words, ‘‘higher edueation.’’ 


abolished. I am convinced that the more 
we talk about higher edueation the more 
harm we do. The adjective ‘‘higher’’ has 
already done its share of damage. It con- 
notes false values, raises implications of 
snobbery and hampers our best efforts in 
persuading young people in high school to 
pursue that course of study best suited to 
their talents. 
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By speaking of the ‘privileges of a 
hieher education’? we make the situation 
What do we really mean by 
Is the degree of 


still 
this time-worn phrase ? 


worse, 


privilege to be measured by the length of 
the ‘‘higher education’’? If so, the doctors 
of public health, with at least ten vears of 
training beyond high school, must top by 
far the academic hierarchy! Or do we 
reserved for those 
the bill—a bill of 
which tuition is the smallest share? 

No one in this country is willing to chal- 


mean it is a privilege 


who ean afford to foot 


lenge openly the proposition that educa- 
tional opportunities should be free to all. 
Yet Twas shocked this summer in Washing- 
ton to hear it said repeatedly that any 
attempt to arrange for special classifica- 
tions of certain professional groups in the 
draft bill would be ‘‘class legislation.’’ It 
was said that special treatment for these 
students would be a discrimination against 
the poor boy who could not afford to go to 
college—and this in a land rich in great 


public institutions! Something is wrong 
either in the 


body or in the way in which we academie 


recruitment of our student 
men present our case before the public. 

The great majority of citizens of this 
country accept as axiomatie the statement 
They 


rights are 


that this nation should be classless. 
freely that 
strictly limited to private property, and 
that even the inheritance of private prop- 
erty does not carry with it undue privi- 


admit hereditary 


leges. Certainly it is a principle of this 
republic that inheritance shall not deter- 
mine the opportunity for education nor its 
scope. It would be a hardy soul indeed 
who would be willing to say in publie that 
there should be one type of education for 
the rich, another for the poor. If then we 
accept as a premise that ability and desire 
alone should determine the kind of eduea- 
tion a boy or girl should receive, must we 
not abolish once and for all both the phrase 
‘*privilege of higher education’’ and the 


ae 


higher’’? So it seems to me. 


ad ject ive 
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This idea of privilege goes back to the 
time when those who inherited wealth and 
social position felt it necessary to have « 
special kind of cultural education, a type 
that would enable them to be distinguished 
had inherited these 
Is not this a snobbish and 


from those who not 
opportunities. 
outdated view of education ? 

If we are to continue to have an essen- 
tially free and classless society in this coun- 
try, we must proceed from the premise that 
there are no educational privileges. We 
must endeavor to sort out at each stage in 
the educational process those boys and girls 
who can profit from one type of education 
and those who ean profit by another. There 
must be a variety of educational channels 
leading different walks in life. 
And as far as possible there should be no 


towards 


hierarchy of educational disciplines, no one 
channel should have a social standing above 
the other. 

If we take this point of view, then we 
have to consider only how far into adult 
life each channel reaches. That is, we shal! 
ask how long we must subject a boy or gir! 
to academi¢ training in order to have him 
or her turned out an asset rather than a 
liability to the nation. If we approach the 
educational problem from this point of 
view, we shall speak not of higher and 
lower planes of education, but of shorter 
and This 
horizontal view of education, for example, 
would differentiate law and medicine from 
many other vocations only by virtue of the 
fact that doctors and lawyers require a 
long apprenticeship under academic cir- 
cumstances. On the other hand, in indus- 
trial life the apprenticeship is often best 
done on the job; the academic time schedule 
can be shortened correspondingly. And 
surely there is nothing higher or better 
about those professions or walks of life 


longer periods of education. 


which require a long training in a univer- 
sity. We can not place too much emphasis 
on the fact that there is inherent dignity 


in all callings. This is true irrespective of 
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the vears of training required for each. 


Nor can we be half-hearted in striving 
wards the end that within each vocation 
‘ial talents may find their true rewards. 
istinetions based on proven ability are of 
the utmost value in developing the capaci- 
‘a free people. The horizontal view 


es ol 
of education would place as high a premium 
m successful performance as any other. 
No lowering of standards is here proposed ; 
rather that in each pursuit excellence be 
recognized and the exceptional man_ be 
civen every opportunity to develop. 

It is a difficult problem to get promising 
boys and girls into the right educational 
channels. We must freely admit that we 
shall never succeed in more than approach- 
distribution of educational 


ine an ideal 


opportunity. In free, competitive 


order, there are bound to be many misfits. 


any 


But such an order is the basis of the very 
Those 


concerned with educational guidance suffer 


benefits of which we rightly boast. 


from the same handicaps that afflict our 
doctors and those concerned with public 
health. Not all students any more than 
all sick people will follow the best advice. 
As a consequence, we have potential sales- 
men trying to be musicians, and potential 
poets trying to be salesmen as well as 
diabetie patients dying from eating sugar. 
Yet surely by intelligent study of the prob- 
lem we can greatly lessen the number of 
those who suffer as a consequence of their 
misplaced endeavors. 

The social implications hidden in those 
words ‘‘higher edueation’’ are obstacles to 
those who seek to minimize the number who 
follow the wrong educational road. If we 
could get rid of the adjective ‘‘higher,’’ 
advice might be 
But the view- 


competent educational 
more generally followed. 
point on matters such as these changes 
There frankly, 
though silently, look upon colleges and 


slowly. are those who 


universities as preeminently special pre- 


They are quite willing to have 


Serves. 
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scholarships for poor and deserving boys 
but, by and large, their concept of eduea- 
tion is in terms of the words ‘‘higher’’ and 
‘*privilege.’’ And holders of this view are 
by no means to be found only in the top 
income brackets. 

There are others who apparently envis 
ave a society of a socialistie type. In their 
believe, 
the 


equivalent of the lberal-arts colleges of 


Utopian state every one, they 


should receive an edueation at least 


four years. This seems to me both an un- 
desirable and an impossible situation. It 
places altogether too high a value on aca- 
its best 


demie life. Much edueation is at 


far removed from colleges and univer 
sities. 

In a competitive world, society must indi- 
cate the opportunities that are open to 
those of varying talents. With a maximum 
of persuasion and a minimum of compul- 
sion we can, in education as in public 
health, direct the lives of many to the better 
advantage of both the individual and the 
state. 

I have left to the last in this outline of a 
horizontal view of education the most diffi- 
cult problem of all, namely, what sort of 
veneral education -shall be given to those 
who pursue these different roads. Let us 
assume that the 


and some of the false snobbery attached to 


horizontal view prevails 


the words, ‘‘the privilege of a higher edu- 


cation,’’ can be made to vanish. Let us 
then suppose that an increasing number of 
boys and girls make rational decisions 


Let us 


education. suppose 


about their 
further that those walks of life which seem 
to require, shall we say, only two years 
above high school, will be cared for locally 
in junior colleges. Others taking longer 


three, four, six or eight will be 
taken care of in large educational centers, 
The still re 


mains how shall we give our future citizens 


years 


our universities. problem 


a point of view that makes them all effee- 


tive contributors to the welfare of the 
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In short, what kind of general 
shall There 


be no question of privilege. Let no 


nation ? 
education we supply? must 
one 
say that some who have been through four 
years of college have had an opportunity 
denied to others who have the same apti- 
tude and ambitions. We must rather have 
the types of general education fitted to the 
capacities of the individual and distributed 
among all the future citizens of the land. 
This general education starts in high school 
that it 


assimilated by an extremely heterogeneous 


and must be so arranged can be 


vroup of students. As the students are 
differentiated, according to their special 
abilities and their voeational aims, let the 
differentiated. 


road stands 


veneral education also be 


Not 


hieher, but because certain types of stu- 


because one educational 


dents can best be developed in one way 
rather than another. It seems to me that 
if a general education is to be of signifi- 
cance it must be integrated with the profes- 
sional or vocational training of the boy or 
cirl at hand. Human beings are not uni- 
form. Iven those with the same degree of 
scholastic aptitude are not equally suseepti- 
The poten- 
the 


The approach to gen- 


ble to the same cultural virus. 
tial 
potential engineer. 


lawyer differs markedly from 


eral culture suitable for the one is often 


not suitable for the other. A liberal eduea- 


tion must be relevant. And for profes- 
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sional men it must be relevant both to their 
profession and to the community in which 
they propose to live. 

Through the thousand years of univer- 
sity history, one fact has stood out: univer- 
sities have flourished when their teaching 
was relevant to the times; universities have 
withered when they clung to outworn dis- 
But lest we rashly 
innovate for innovation’s sake, we must 


ciplines and traditions. 


remember that universities have also sick- 
ened when they entered rashly upon new 
ventures which did not respond to the 
needs of the world surrounding them. 

And now in econelusion I am estopped 
by my own line of argument from the eus- 
tomary final salutation. I have not left 
myself an opportunity to congratulate this 
university on its significant role in the 
world of higher education, for I think the 
boundaries of this higher world both arti- 
ficial and anti-social. But I do congratu- 
late this university on its significant role 
in the state and nation. And you will eon- 
tinue here in Columbus to make an impor- 
tant contribution to our national life, | 
take it, by providing relevant education 
by providing in the minimum of time the 
maximum of instruction and by providing 
primarily for those well-seleeted students 
whose future vocations call for university 
training. Mr. Bevis, may your enterprise 
prosper. 


OUR CULTURE IS THREATENED 


By HAROLD S. TUTTLE 
PROFESSOR OF THE PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION, COLLEGE OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


To many Americans the future appears 
somber and foreboding. By every ageney 
of publicity the word DANGER has been 
shouted from the housetops and written in 
dread design across the sky. Waking or 
sleeping one can not escape its haunting 
oppression. 


As the shadow of a mountain stretches 


at sunset out across miles of landscape to 
the horizon, then on into unknown space, 
foretelling the coming of night, so the 
shadow of Hitlerism looms over all western 
Its deepening darkness portends 


Every- 


culture. 

the coming of another Dark Age. 

thing of value is threatened. 
Because of the vague and uncertain na- 
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. of the pieture which this hour of ter- 
onjures up, America may wisely turn 
eyes away from that picture until we 


an see the total scene with stark realism. 


\When we do so we shall discover another 
my entering stealthily. Our culture is 
-oatened, but not alone by Hitler, nor 
ana 


d, by any other military despot. 

if we need to provide defenses against 
tary attack we need also to provide 
enses against this different foe. This 

vsterious enemy seems to be seizing the 


el 


ts of our culture and yet to turn 
vay empty-handed. It is a magician in 

se hands the thing it seizes disappears. 

many eyes the objects which it has at- 
cked seem unchanged. Perhaps it is but 
weird shadow playing a more weird game, 
andling things as though in robbery, yet 


aving them behind. What this enemy is 
really doing to culture can not be seen by 
eves from which hysteria has removed the 

wers of observation and analysis. If we 
vould know what is happening to our cul- 
ture, we must study the nature of culture 
honestly and courageously. 

What is eulture? There are voices 
aplenty to answer: Culture is that great 
series of inventions, of material improve- 
nients, of institutions, which society has set 
ip—the newspaper, the subway, the radio, 
the chureh, art, and a thousand other prod- 
ucts achieved by the human race through 
ong centuries. Are these answers true or 
misleading? Do they reveal or conceal the 
significant faets ? 

Out aeross the railroad, among the 
shacks, a goat devours a newspaper—ab- 
sorbing culture. On a subway a drunken 
an slumps across two seats in a heavy 
sleep—enjoying the benefits of culture. 
lhe newly rich buying costly works of art 
from a shrewd dealer—a lavish invest- 
ment in culture. The lookout of a robber 
vang listens to the radio, catching the 
police calls—proteeted by eulture. The 
skilled beggar in chureh not to pray but to 
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prey—on the sympathies of the devout! 
another beneficiary of culture. Is culture 
the array of material things which the 
human race has devised, the habits and 
institutions which it has established? 
Such an answer is a half-truth worse than 
an outright falsehood. 

Culture does not exist until it becomes 
an inner state. It is the ability to share 
in the appreciation of the common prod- 
ucts of society. Culture is not the thing 
itself that man has invented; it is the en- 
‘ichment of hfe that comes from the use 
of that thing. Culture is not the habit 
that society has established; it is the enjoy- 
ment which comes with the common per- 
formance of that habit by a social group. 
Culture is not the institution which has 
evolved in human society; it is the mean- 
ing given to life by the common experi- 
ence within the institution. Culture is 
subjective; it belongs to the inner hfe. 
It is the sense of worth, the feeling of value, 
that is produced by the uke of the things 
which society has developed. It is the ex- 
panding sense of power created by the 
multiplying inventions of the human race. 
Culture is the joy felt by the free spirit 
freely utilizing the world that has molded 
him. It is the humble sense of true nobil- 
ity inspired by the democratie attitude 
ascribing inner worth to every person. 
Culture is not the array of objects that can 
be catalogued but the power to appreciate 
them. It is not the ripe fruit but the flavor 
of the fruit. It is not the blossoming 
flower but the fragrance of the flower. 
Culture is the eapacity to find enrichment 
in the achievements of the race. How, 
then, is culture destroved ? 

Two neighbors have lived side by side 
for fifteen years in an Indiana village. 
Their friendship has been intimate and 
delightful. They are beneficiaries of demo- 
cratic culture. The Ku Klux Klan sweeps 
into the village with its subtle influence 


and one of the neighbors becomes suspect. 
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Whispers are circulated ; coldness develops 
on the part of the other neighbor; perse- 
cution follows. The culture that has been 
the 


neighbors is 


relations of 
It is gone 


enjoyed in democratic 


these two gone. 
not merely because one suffers persecution 
without cause. It is gone because the per- 
secutor no longer has the feeling of con- 
fidence and enrichment in the friendship 
Where there had been a 
blooming garden only ashes remain. 

A liberal-minded teacher in a Michigan 


high school, honored and respected by his 


of his neighbor. 


associates and his neighbors, proud of his 
American the 
country, loval to the values for which that 
country has stood, defends the principles 
of the Bill of Rights, a part of the Con- 
Communist is 


heritage and ideals of his 


stitution of his nation. <A 
among those who have demanded some of 
those rights. The liberal-minded patriot 
and supporter of the Constitution violently 
disagrees with the Communist’s program, 
but asserts his right to free speech. <As a 
result he is branded as a Red. He is put 
under suspicion and observation; eventu- 
ally he is dismissed from his position. 
The culture which he and thousands of his 
fellow citizens had enjoyed in the exercise 
of the principle of free speech is gone. 
Intolerance has crushed it. The injury is 
not to the teacher alone. 

A competent, thoughtful student of po- 
litical problems, teaching in a great uni- 
versity in New York, becomes convinced 
that the cost of war is greater than its 
benefits. A 


sweeps over the country. 


possible wave of hysteria 
Publications are 
He is at- 


dismissed 


closed against his arguments. 
tacked as unpatriotic; he = is 
from his professorship ; he is socially ostra- 
cised. The culture which had been devel- 
oped through a long process establishing 
the principle of academic freedom is gone. 
It is lost not only to him, the vietim of 
is lost to all those 


blind persecution. — It 
who have persecuted him, and to those who 
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Their sense of 
The in- 


ner values which they had previously en. 


condone the persecution. 
intellectual honesty is shriveled. 


Joyed they are now no longer able to enjoy. 
The total of culture has been diminished 
Civilization has gone backward. 

And what is the precious goal for which 
so great a price was paid? Security from 
a foreign invader. A European despot 
threatens to come and dispossess us of our 
heritage so dearly bought. And what are 
the particular treasures of which he threat- 
ens to rob us? Among them are freedom 
But Hitler can not take it all 
away now; much of it is already abolished, 
and the repudiation continues. It has been 
sacrificed to prevent Hitler from coming 
and filching it from us. The right of free 
He can not steal all of that; 
some of it is gone. We have dispensed 
with it in order to prevent Hitler from 


of speech. 


assembly ? 


robbing us of it. Freedom of worship? 
One has but to read the religious press to 
know that Hitler ean find far less of that 
to suppress than a few months ago. It has 
been sacrificed in order to prevent Hitler 
from coming and destroying that treasure. 
Academie freedom? Hitler 
patient indeed when he finds how much of 
that has been removed before he arrives to 
steal it. So far as it is needed, 
science is diverted into the realm of war, in 
order to prevent Hitler from coming over 
and demoralizing science. Industry? Mu- 
nitions and armaments and the secondary 
means of defense now ecommandeer indus- 
try, while the normal needs of the people 
are subordinated. Hitler will marvel to 
see how well we have imitated his example. 
He may indeed murmur the question, 
‘*Bullets or butter?”’ 

But not only in these negative ways wil! 
Hitler find our culture impaired. On thie 
positive side he will find less of sponta- 
neous joy in social fellowship; it, too, is 
being smothered by the marsh-gas of fear. 
The mysterious enemy has preceded him in 


will be im- 


Science? 
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.v that whole range of richer inter- 

sts that exalt life and lead to higher satis- 
and self-realization. 

the that 

A few months 


\We do ill to ignore lesson 

Europe offers to teach us. 
, Hitler was reported to have announced, 

‘We have set the standard of culture for 
irope for the 

ere is probably more tragic truth in that 


next thousand vears.’’ 


many of his hearers 
ede—and the threat of 
For it will require centuries to 


suncement than 


this 1s real 
Hitlerism ! 

d up again the standards of culture 
lh enriched the lives of many people 


Hitler. 


human race has not yet evolved very 


Europe before the advent of 


from our simian ancestors: the back- 

{ pull is prompt and more effective ; 
forward pull is feeble and gradual. 

As a leaping flame may in a few seconds 
destroy a painting which required many 
ars to perfect, as the thrust of a bayonet 
iv blot out the genius of a poet who has 
i decades been building up his powers 
expression, so a brief wave of emotion 
may destroy the capacities and ideals pa- 
ently created by the aspirations of the hu- 
an race during the past thousand years. 
When race prejudice has been spread by 
the technique of mob hysteria, it will re- 
quire a long era to build up a sense of 
tolerance strong enough to function as an 
elfective antidote. When, by whipping up 
frenzy of resentment and bitterness, the 
value of human life is deflated, centuries 
Ilay pass before a sense of the sacredness 
of personality and the worth of the indi- 
When the press 
becomes the organ of a glorified and violent 


vidual can be restored. 


nationalism it will take many generations 
to cultivate an adequate appreciation of 
Hitler 


have made a true forecast: what he 


the worth of freedom of the press. 
lay 


has destroyed in a few months, may, in- 


deed, require a thousand years to restore. 
But whether it is Hitler or some other 
enemy that destroys the elements of cul- 
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the alike inestimable. 


eulture is 


ture, tragedy is 
When effaced, by 


ageney, centuries will be needed to restore 


whatever 
the loss. Groups who, even though in all 
sincerity, arouse race prejudice and class 


bitterness are nevertheless sacrificing eul 


ture. They are crushing, both in them- 
selves and in others, the very attitudes 
Which are indispensable to democracy. 
Those who deny to others with whom they 


the 


basic foundations of our American vovern- 


disagree the eivil rights which form 


ment are devitalizing the very democracy 
Those 


blacklists of 


which they claim to be defending. 


who make up and circulate 
public men, ministers, edueators and jour- 
nalists are working more injury than a 
They 


are paralyzing the devotion to freedom of 


mere abrogation of the Constitution. 


thought and speech which makes the very 
condition of democracy possible. 

The hysteria which has been cultivated, 
in part by men and organizations that are 
especially answerable for the maintenance 
and protection of our culture, has already 
wrought serious havoc. Our culture is not 
only threatened ; the tide of destruction has 
beeun its ravages; the devastation is al 
ready tragic. 

The threat of Hitler has been acknowl- 
edged. It is serious beyond description. 
But such a menace ealls for calm delibera- 
tion and penetrating analysis of the nature 
of the danger. ‘That 
from quarters other than land borders and 
seaports and the sky. Nothing could more 


effectively play into Hitler’s hands and 


danger is greatest 


accomplish his long-range purposes. than 
mere zeal for the trappings of democracy 
without devotion to its spirit. Under the 
necromancy of hysteria such zeal narrows 
into blind worship of symbols, now become 
the 


meaning. 


values which 


the 


mortal rivals of inner 
gave them 
subtle source of danger, this the sorcerer 

the enemy the 


springs of democracy and the spirit of cul- 


This is most 


from within poisoning 
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ture at their sources. Hitler has shouted to 
the 


Every interference with civil liberties sup- 


world his disdain for democracy. 


ports his derision. Every suppression of 
a free press is his triumph. Every counsel 
means counsel of 
to the pulpit is Ilitler’s 


Each increment of race prejudice and class 


of expediency ( which 


fear) SUCCESS. 
bitterness is an added force leading toward 
The culture as 
Hitler reaches out step by step in gaining 


dictatorship. danger to 
his ambition to control the world is real 
and serious; the world’s culture is menaced 
by Hitler’s But the 
danger to culture in the United States is 


military control. 
more imminent and serious from the subtle 
enemies within. 

There are business interests that would 
spare no pains to arouse a hysteria leading 
to Investment In enormous armaments even 
at the 
them supplied Hitler with instruments of 


expense of our culture. Some of 
death as lone as traffic on the sea permitted. 
The doubling of market values of certain 
stocks harmonizes poorly with the promise 
that 


Here is an attack upon democracy that 


profiteering will not be permitted. 


should arouse universal protest. Eduea- 
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tion budgets are being cut just when the 
most need to be adequate. Even in tines 
of danger civie education is a more 

pendable safeguard than armaments ay) 
Without 


and concern for social welfare no materia! 


conscription. civie intelligence 
defenses can avail. 

Those newspapers and journals whi«! 
are more concerned with inereasine the) 
circulation than with conservine our 
ture are prostituting the democratic }): 
lege of freedom of the press. 

There are those also who would vain a 
following by attaching religious motives to 
attitudes 
These also are striking 


and destructive toward 


selfish 
race and class. 
murderously at the heart of culture. 
None of these policies which impoverisl 
the spirit and deplete the life of the people 
Rather, they 


weaken the very motives without which th: 


adds to our protection. 


purpose to defend democraey is lacking 
Let us highly resolve that in this period of 
genuine danger we will build, not destroy, 
the culture for which 
while to sacrifice, lest when a greater crisis 


we deem it worth 


impends we shall discover that this cher 
ished possession is lost. 





DEMOCRACY VS. SCHOOL REGIMENTATION 


By M. A. STEINER 


SUPERVISING PRINCIPAL, INGRAM PUBLIC SCHOOLS, PI1TSBURGH 


IN many discussions relating to the prob- 
lem of making our schools truly democratic 
the necessity of changing the marking sys- 
tem, methods of promotion or classification 
and all forms of regimentation is stressed. 
This idea is not nearly so significant as it 
may seem at first thought. Before a wholly 
individualistic program free from all forms 
of competition and regimentation can be 
adopted and made really effective, adult 
society must practice the same principles. 
An examination of the democratic society 
now existing in our country will convinee 


anyone, not only that little or no progress 
toward this end has been made, but that 
few citizens even favor it. 

A comparison of the conditions in school 
corresponding to those in our adult society 
may clarify this point of view. Unless the 
private ownership of property, varying 
rates of wages or salaries and the individ- 
ual’s responsibility to provide for his own 
needs or wants were wholly eliminated 
from adult life, no school system would be 
justified in making similar revolutionary 
It is true, of course, that the 





changes. 
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bool can not exactly duplicate conditions 
adult society. In most cases, it lacks the 
‘al characteristies of real life, but in some 
is very similar and in 


<-hool activity there is some resemblance to 


espects it every 


practices. To examine a few: In 
s-hool the teacher has legally, at least, been 
ven parental authority. The 


ly a large unit or community made up 


il 


school is 


few or home-room or family 


sips. Both cooperative and individual 


many 
tivities are constantly going on. Classes, 


ome-room groups and even an entire 
school must often cooperate and work to- 
ther as a unit to attain desirable goals. 
A wood example of this type of cooperative 
ndeavor is a school pageant, operetta or 
In regular classes this same co- 
operative effort is needed to develop right 
attitudes toward each subject, toward 
classmates and toward the teacher, but each 
ndividual’s progress in acquiring knowl- 
ive or skill really depends upon his own 
efforts. 
In modern society adults cooperate with 
ne another in many ways just as in school, 
but a truly democratie society also requires 
each normal individual to assume full re- 
sponsibility for his own existence and 
veneral welfare, just as the school should 
expect each pupil to do certain tasks and 
to assume responsibility for his progress 
If this sense of per- 


sonal responsibility is needed in our demo- 


from grade to grade. 


cratie society, should the school postpone 
all such experiences with the hope that the 
problems of adulthood will suddenly trans- 
form irresponsible pupils into self-support- 
Although and 
school marks should never become the real 


ing citizens? promotion 
voals or purposes of pupils, the school, on 
the other hand, should never assume full 
responsibility for and 


pupil progress 


achievement. Too much emphasis in recent 
years has been placed on the teacher’s or 
the school’s responsibility for adjusting the 
program to the whims or desires of pupils. 
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The cause of failure has too often been mis- 
placed, for pupils should, especially in the 
secondary school and to some extent in the 
intermediate the 
school, be made to realize that promotion, 


grades of elementary 
which should always be based on real learn- 
ing, depends wholly upon their own efforts. 
Motivation by making school work interest- 
ing and attractive and even as easy as 
possible can not be ignored, but the teacher 
who can suecessfully motivate all school 
work for all pupils has not vet been found. 
Even the great Teacher failed to motivate 
effectively one of his twelve selected fol 
Although in the workaday world 
the 


drudgery has been eliminated by recent 


lowers. 


much of hard work and_ soul-killing 
technological developments, it is still true 
that no adult is able to carry on all the time 
under all conditions without becoming dis- 
couraged, rebellious and sometimes a colos- 


Why, then, should the school 
be expected to destroy all grade-levels or 


sal failure. 
to diseard all forms of marking to elimi- 
nate failure? <A better word is repetition 
of work. 

for 


There substitute the 


kind of school marks now used; but it is 


may be some 
far more important to improve or to make 
them more meaningful than to seek substi- 
tutes. Edueators have been doing the lat- 
ter so long that parents who move from 
district to district are so confused by the 
different marking systems on their chil- 
dren’s report cards that they have given up 
trying to understand them. Just as grade- 
levels in school have been rather definitely 
established and are fairly well understood 
by the public, even so clearly should school 
marks be recognized. One popular trend is 
a reduction in the number of school marks. 

Recently many school systems have 
adopted for democratic reasons the use of 
only two marks, one for passing and one 
for failing. Sinee pupils, especially in the 
secondary school, are most directly affected 
by such a change in school marks, the demo- 
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cratic way of making this change would be 
to let the pupils vote on the question. In 
one school where this has been done several 
times the secret vote has always been more 
than 80 per cent. against changing from 
six to two or three marks. It is always bet- 
ter to put ideas into practice democratically 
than to modify administrative procedures 
by edict on the ground that the edict makes 
them more democratic. It is always far 
better to live democracy than to talk about 
it. 

In school, every pupil must learn early 
in his” educational that mental 
gvrowth or development takes place only 


career 


when some conscious effort is put forth. 
Teachers may provide learning experiences 
of all kinds, but pupils will aequire knowl- 
edge, skills only 
through aetive cooperation and participa- 
tion. There should not be the slightest 
doubt of this principle of growth in any 
student’s mind. The element of chance 
should be entirely eliminated from school 
Since adult society 
the 


and desirable ideals 


marks and promotions. 
is, unfortunately, so 
present time with gambling devices and 
with lotteries of all kinds that many people 
are placing their trust in the goddess of 
chance rather than in work, the 
school should make certain that this same 
spirit does not develop within its walls. 
Whenever standards of achievement or 
production are either lowered or discarded 


permeated at 


honest 


entirely, there always follows a correspond- 
ing drop in effort and output. In many 
schools where regimentation of any kind 
was considered undemocratic, efforts have 
been made to reduce grade requirements 
and difficult subject-matter in the see- 
ondary school so that any pupil could pass 
with a minimum of effort, and all pupils 
above the average without studying at all. 

If it is necessary to prove the concluding 
statement in the preceding paragraph, 
many examples could be given. When 
investigation found a high percentage of 
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failures in the primary grades, the number 
of words to be mastered in each grade was 
eradually reduced until some modern read- 
ing systems are now presenting only a few 
more words in the first three vears of schoo] 
than were formerly taught in the first grade 
alone. In arithmetic, the same process has 
been going on until many fourth-grade 
pupils are now struggling with the number 
combinations taught in the first grade some 
twenty vears ago. Latin and other lan- 
guages, as well as algebra, have been taken 
from the ninth grade and advanced to the 
tenth. In spite of the greater emphasis 
placed on silent reading in the elementary 
school during the past two or three dec- 
ades, many high-school pupils are unable 
to read above the third-grade or fourth- 
erade level. This gradual lightening of the 
educational load has made serious thinking 
and deep concentration for many capable 
pupils, not only impossible, but generally 
distasteful and ‘‘unpopular.’’ 

If the democratic way of life had now 
solved all the social and economic problems 
of humanity, education might then provide 
a program designed only to help boys and 
girls to enjoy more fully the fruits of the 
labors of preceding generations. There 
would then be little or no excuse for reveal- 
ing to pupils higher types of activities and 
of making them both desired and maxi- 
mally possible, as Briggs! suggests. Under 
the present chaotie conditions confronting 
civilization and the democracies especially, 
this argument is clearly ridiculous, for the 
necessity for national defense will certainly 
force more regimentation upon the Ameri- 
can people than even the traditional school 
represented. If insistence upon honest 
work and on tangible results of some kind 
means more regimentation, let us not hesi- 
tate to demand it both in school and in 
adult society. 

The struggle for existence and survival 

1T. H. Briggs, ‘‘Improving Instruction.’’ New 
York: Maemillan, 1938, p. 231. 
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the human species is still going on, now 

st clearly in evidence as a_ struggle 

one large national groups; hence far 
-reater effort and certainly much greater 
sacrifice will be required from everyone in 
‘his country to preserve our democracy. 
ris means more regimentation and _ less 
ersonal liberty. Some seventeen million 
sine men were foreed only a few months 
vo to register for the draft, under very 
severe penalties for failure to do so. Al- 
thoueh some such obedience against an in- 
lividual’s own desire is always required in 
a democracy, it has seemed popular to 
cnore this obligation in stressing personal 


adults. 


liberty for both children and 
Adults and even young persons seeking 
jobs have been led to believe that society 
or the state owes them a decent living re- 
eardless of what they may or may not do. 
If young people in a democracy acquire 
such an attitude toward life there is no 
Schools 


must begin to teach boys and girls that 


hope for democracy’s survival. 


they are not only responsible for their own 
progress in school and for making their own 
living as adults, but that they also owe a 
debt to society for providing free education 
a debt that they should repay in full. 
In a democratic school under present con- 
ditions two principles must be applied. 
One is that personal freedom of choice and 
action is always limited by the common 
cood—that is, by its effect on others. The 
second principle is that every individual 
must voluntarily obey those who have been 
If these 
two principles are fully observed and ap- 


placed in positions of authority. 


plied in our schools, democracy may yet 
become the prevailing way of life in this 
world. To do this effectively, children and 
youth must be guided in expressing their 
freedom by making only such choices as will 
help their school, home or community; 
they must also learn to respect and obey 
parents, teachers and all persons occupying 
positions of authority. The conflict over 
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these two principles has divided educators 
into two hostile camps. Verv few, if any, 
believe that either of these principles can 
be wholly ignored; the disagreement arises 
over the problem of deciding which should 
be applied in each situation that may arise. 

No specific rule can be given to fit each 
case. In general, individual freedom of 
action should be permitted whenever it can 
have no bad effect on the individual or on 
other persons. There are enough such 
opportunities in school, without discarding 
any forms of regimentation needed for the 
sake of greater efficiency, to give bovs and 
virls as much real freedom or liberty as can 
be permitted even among adults in a democe- 
racy. Situations in which this freedom of 
action is permissible are constantly arising 
in the classroom, on the playground and 
during activity and study periods. Good 
teachers have always allowed pupils as 
much freedom as they could use without 
abusing it. 

When the other principle is effectively 
applied, pupils will learn to recognize and 
respect authority. The attitude toward 
control of any type, not only of many boys 
and girls in the secondary sehool but of 
adults as well, has been so antagonistic that 
vovernment by the people has almost failed 
to function. In a democracy that spends 
on education only a fraction of what crime 
costs, there is surely some need for greater 
emphasis in school on prompt obedience. A 
part of this training must come from learn- 
ing to obey parents first, then teachers and 
public officers, but the culmination of this 
development comes when pupils in the see- 
ondary school learn to elect their own 
officers, to cooperate with them and to obey 
them willingly. Since voluntary coopera- 
tion in school and in demoeratice society is 
absolutely necessary for public safety and 
welfare, there must be some authority or 
power to force those to cooperate who are 
If all chil- 


dren and all adults were able and even 


unwilling or refuse to do so. 
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willing to work together in peace and har- 
mony for the general good of all, there 
would still be needed some coordinating 
power to which all must yield obedience. 
It is evident, therefore, that personal free- 
dom of action must always be limited by 
certain more or less arbitrary rules, even 
in a democracy, not only for safety and 
protection, but for effective social and eco- 
nomic cooperation. 

Whenever either of these principles of 
personal liberty and of necessary regimen- 
tation receives too much emphasis, whether 
in school or in adult life, real democracy is 
weakened and endangered. Since marks 
and standards of promotion are needed not 
only for effective school work but also for 
the development of perseverance and desir- 
able work habits, educators should try to 
waprove these administrative devices rather 


than to eliminate them. It is necessary to 
keep this regimentation so flexible that yo 
individual will ever be treated unjustly. 
Classroom procedures and school activities 
must provide enough individual freedom of 
choice and action to develop desirable types 
of initiative and originality. At the same 
time they must provide sufficient externa] 
control by the teacher or by duly electe| 
student officers to inculcate respect and 
obedience for authority. This clearly 
shows that regimentation and external con- 
trol must decrease as rapidly as the grovy- 
ing child is able to assume responsibility 
for his own self-direction and control. To 
remove external control before the child is 
fully prepared for it will cause lawless. 
ness and license, to retain it too long wil! 
produce weakness and instability of char- 


acter. 


EVENTS 


THE PAN-AMERICAN CONFERENCE 
OF THE WFEA AT HAVANA 

Tuk three-day Pan-American eonference of 

the World Federation of 

tions, Which met in Havana, December 26-28, 


Edueation Associa- 


primarily in the interest of commercial and eco- 
nomie edueation, was not narrowly limited to 
these fields. It had, indeed, far wider implica- 
tions. Leaders in edueation, imbued with the 
idea of integrating the life and culture of North 
and South America through the good-neighbor 
spirit, had in mind the welfare of the next gen- 
eration; and they had the immediate responsi- 
bility of achieving unity of purpose and coop- 
Miguel Gu- 


ti¢rrez Sanchez, chairman of the conference, ex- 


eration in the defense of treedom. 


pressed its chief objective when he said that its 
program was concerned with “the creation of 
lasting friendships and a better understanding 
of the interlocking of commercial and economic 
problems” whieh should unite the countries of 
the Western Hemisphere. 

The president of the WFEA, Paul Monroe, 
was represented by Selma M. Borehards, of 
Washington, who opened the conference. Of 
the delegates present, about 250 were from Cuba 








and the United States. Twelve republies were 
represented. A joint resolutions committee, 
headed by Martha Raymoth, of Chieago, and 
Miguel Ochoa, of Cuba, was appointed, so that 
both English-speaking and Latin-American 
countries would have a voice in the formulation 
of the results of the conference. Boletha Fro 
jen, Florida state supervisor of home-economics 
education, submitted a paper on home economics 
which dealt specifically with the publie schools 
of Florida and Puerto Rico. The home-demon- 
stration projeet in which the University of Illi- 
nois collaborates with the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture was described by Fannie Brooks, 
state home-demonstration worker, University of 
Illinois. 

The committee on resolutions recommended 
a system of “teacher-contacts” in cities through- 
out the Amerieas that would assist visiting 
teachers to get acquainted with the real life o! 
the countries visited. Other recommendations 
were that universities in Latin America estab- 
lish courses in English on the eeonomie and cul- 
tural phases of Latin-American life for the 
benefit of North American teachers; that univer- 
sities in both North and South America develop 
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= on housing, health, the protection of 
food chemistry and national diet; that 
American division and other regional di- 
ot the WEEA be established, and that 
ions meet yearly as supplements to 
the 


world conterences of parent 


IVERGENT FIELDS OF KNOWLEDGE 

CONTRIBUTE TO NATIONAL 
DEFENSE 

WaLpo EMERSON once said: “A nation 
unanimously bent on freedom ean 

ve extravagant actions out of all propon 

their means; as the Greeks, the Swiss, 

The 


tional world in America to-day is making 


Saracens, the Americans have done.” 
espread effort to live up to this high praise. 
Colleges and universities continue to join the 
of the higher institutions that have defi 
added to their regular schedules courses 

| and conducted for the welfare of the 

in crisis. The following reports from 

View York Times, January 5, serve as ex 
Latayette College (Easton, Pa.), where 
ot 


and fifty-seven have already completed 


than a hundred men between the ages 
mal eourses directed by Paul B. Eaton 
ave found a field for their new competences 
istry, Other courses of college grade, to be 

the evening, will also be fitted “to the 
” William S. 


enginecring-defense-training 


ds of industry Lohr, director 
program, 
\: “The programs of study are subject 
revision after... the qualifications, capabili 
s and needs of the members of the class have 
n... analyzed.” Industry is cooperating 
the college by sending specialists to assist 
the training of men in engineering, drawing, 
making, inspection of materials and the like, 
the end that government orders will not be 
ld up by lack of skilled workers. 
Katherine Hardwick, director of the Simmons 
ege (Boston) School of Social Work, is la 
iting the inadequacy of undergraduate prep- 
tion for graduate study in the field of social 
k. She emphasizes the fact that the study 
United States 
nt,” is neglected and, in conjunction with the 


government, “basie govern- 


+ 


ston League of Women Voters, is offering a 
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“make-up course in practical government,” hop 
ing thus to bridge the gap between now and the 
time when there will be nation-wide recognition 
Miss 


young men and young women trained away from 


of this deficiency. Hardwick would have 
“the idea that one should get as much as possible 
out of the government and give as little as pos 
sible.” 


Says ms 


Sensing the new trend in social work, she 


our field has evolved 


The change of outlook in 


Earlier work in gra school meant 


rapidly. 


uistering eertain techniques, certain methods of 


lping people do good to others. ... Now I think 
ir attention is focused on the rights of all and 


on the organization of society. That is where gov 


nument comes in. It is an entirely different con 


cept, and a more wholesome one. There was a dan 
ger in that idea of trying to help the submerged, 
the who 


MASSeS 


tendency to enjoy it and f 
the eye 


rget 
lid not come under of the social worker. 

Again, with long thoughts on the unprediet 
able future, the Federal Rehet Bureau, aetine 
in response to the eall for national defense, is 
endeavoring to make available to unskilled, un 
employed persons training that will fit them for 
“specialized employment should the need arise.” 
Margaret Stephenson, director of the WPA pro 
fessional and service programs, is largely re 
sponsible for the carrying out of two projects: 
(1) the training of 50,000 institutional 
and (2) the housekeeping aides. 
Publie-health of the 


country are training orderlies and helpers in 


workers 
training’ of 
clinies in different parts 
wards and kitchens; and the Grady Ilospital 
in Atlanta and the State University of 


Ilospital are offering six-months courses in the 


lowa 
care of the sick. In ease of a shortage of doe 
tors and other trained hospital personnel, these 
helpers will be of great assistance in relieving 
the staff of “minor duties.” The second project 
has under training 27,969 women, who are being 
taught the care of the sick, the preparation ot 
well-balanced meals and those duties that relate 
to “the health and stability of life.” 


he able to serve in 


family 


Women so trained will an 
emergency when “food conservation” and “mass 
feeding” are of paramount importance. 
From the social worker to the geologist 
a far but at Antioch (Yellow 


Springs, Ohio) Allyn C. Swinnerton, professor 


seems 


cry, College 
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of geology, insists that geology is a “study in 
perspective” and as such is presented at Antioch 
with emphasis on “processes” and “values” and 


“Sionificanee,” rather than on “minute faets.” 
About one third of the material for the course 
(two thirds resemble other courses im veology ) 
has the distinet Antioch flavor. It includes four 
sections: (1) astronomy; (2) practical apphea- 
tions of geology to engineering and economies ; 
(3) natural resources as affecting the imterna- 
tional seene, and (4) “Man and Society in the 


Perspective of Earth History.” Dr. Swinner- 
ton maintains that such a perspective “is always 
valuable; in to-day’s world it may well be im- 


perative 


THE ANNUAL REPORT OF THE 
CARNEGIE FOUNDATION 
IN the thirty-filth annual report of the Car- 
negie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching, Walter A. Jessup, president of the 
foundation, says that higher education in the 
United States has maintained from the begin- 
nings of the Republic the ideal of “the widest 
diffusion of understanding and knowledge” 
among the masses of the people. In contrast to 
this ideal, he cites the process of the “annihila- 
tion of edueational liberty’ in) Germany—a 
movement fostered by National Socialism since 
the Treaty of Versailles to the end that the edu- 
cation of all classes shall be “conditioned by 
political reliability, nationalism and_ self-immo- 
lation.” Tle points out also that British educa- 
tion, although providing equal opportunity for 
evifted children, rezardless of the social or eeo- 
nomie strata from which they come, selects with 
meticulous care “students who are to fill the 
places in secondary and higher education 
and| in each instance the graduate is placed 
under obligation to render publie service.” 
The Carnegie Corporation ot New York, dur- 
ing the vears from 1924 to 1940, has made to 
the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement 
of Teaching 157 grants amounting to $1,606,708 
for SS projects in higher edueation, fourteen of 
Which have been pursued in the offices of the 
foundation; the other 74 have been under the 
auspites of other organizations. Three projects 
failed to be carried out, funds tor which —$25,- 
000—were returned to the Carnegie Corporation 
ot New York. 
The resources of the foundation as of June 30, 
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1940, were $24,504,468. During the preceding 
fiscal year a total of $1,945,191 was disbursed 
for retiring allowances and pensions. Of th). 
amount, $1,414,113 was granted on the basis o; 
age; $34,576, on the basis of disability; $10, 
192, on the basis of service, and $486,308 

widows’ pensions. Grants are no longer madd: 
on the basis of service. One hundred fitty-nin 
new allowances became operative during thy 
year, One hundred four newly retired teache: 
received) pensions; their average age was (8 
vears; their average length of service, 38.] 
The total disbursement for retiring allowaners 
and pensions from 1906 to 1940 was $38,639, 
613.05. These grants have been distribute 


among forty-one states and seven Canadian 


provinces and colonies. A plan by which si 
plementary funds advanced by the Carnegii 
Corporation of New York will enable the tom 
dation to meet its payments in this field when its 
income is not sufficient has been approved hy 
the Supreme Court of the State of New York 
These supplementary funds will eventually be 
repaid without interest. The Carnegie Found: 
tion for the Advancement of Teaching has never 
reduced a retiring allowance or pension, 0: 
granted, 

A NEW GRANT TO THE COMMISSION 

ON TEACHER EDUCATION 

THe Commission on Teacher Edueation, a) 
pointed by the American Council on Educatio 
for the five-year period, 1958-43, has been ope 
ating on the basis of funds renewed from tin 
to time by the General Education Board. Thy 
board has recently made a grant of $125,000 1 
the commission in order to facilitate the com 
pletion of its far-reaching program. 

The main projects are: the cooperative stud) 
of teacher-edueation, in which twenty collegiate 
institutions and fourteen publie-school system- 
are actively engaged, and the all-state program, 


| 


in which the states of Georgia, Michigan and 
New York are making intensive study of the 
problems of teacher-education. 

Headquarters of the commission, of whicli 
Karl W. Bigelow is the director, are at 744 Jack 
son Place, NW, Washington, D.C. Dr. Bigelow 
has a staff of ten officers: W. Earl Armstrong, 
C. Leslie Cushman and Charles E. Prall, tie!d 
coordinators; Helen E. Davis, associate in charg: 
of the clearing house; Kenneth L. Heaton, asso 
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rze of workshop advisory service; 


chal 
V. Hollis, associate in college teacher 
assoclate in 


Lawrence L. Jarvie, 


personnel; Daniel A. Prescott, head, 


her-] 
\ on child development and teacher-per 
nets Harold E. 


Maurice E. Troyer, associate in evalua 


Snyder, assistant to the di 


Some changes have been made recently in the 


Ernest V. Hollis will join the three field 


Wnators, viving two thirds of his time to the 
work and one third to college teacher-edu 
The institutions cooperating with Dr. 


Hollis will, provisionally, be the following; Mid 


bury (Vt.) College, Oberlin (Ohio) College, 
College of Wilham and Mary, Tuskegee 
Normal and Industrial Institute, the University 


North Carolina and the University of Texas. 
The commission has recently published the 

of two companion pamphlets, “The Com- 

on on Teacher Edueation.” These are 
fered to the publie as a report of progress to 
te. The second pamphlet will be devoted to a 
enssion of questions of philosophy and erit 


| evaluation. 


A PROGRAM ON HIGHWAY 
EDUCATION 


PHe educational division at the annual eon- 


Builders’ Asso- 


30—provisionally in 


vention of the American Road 
ition will meet January 


New York City. A. 


the division, has appointed Russell M. Cornell, 


Diefendorf, president ol 


tructor in civil engineering, Columbia Uni- 


versity, chairman of the program committee. 
Ile will have as his associates David L. Snader, 
protessor of civil engineering, Stevens Institute 
of Technology (Hoboken, N. J.); Robert W. 
Van Houten, professor of engineering, Newark 
Ne Bz) Engineering, and John J. 
Theobald, of City College, New York. 


Mr. Cornell’s program will present for the 


College of 


morning session the general subject, “Needs in 
Highway Edueation”; for the afternoon session, 
Satisfaction of Needs. Future Devel 


“Present 


opment. Conelusions.” Bulletins will be sent 


to pubhe officials and edueators as soon as the 
program is complete. 
Malcolm Douglas, of the Case School of Ap 


plied Seience (Cleveland), is forming a student 


chapter committee, and the rules governing the 
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Charles M. Upham Student Award will be sent 
to the various student chapters. 

D. P. Martinez Tornel, of the National Umi 
versity of Mexico, ix organizing a road builders’ 
chapter in the department of engineering at the 
university, an activity welcomed by President 
Diefendorf as “effective in cementing friendship 
with our South American neighbors.” 

The educational division and the Pan-Amert 
ean division are cooperating in outlining an edu 
cational program and will announce a candidate 
for a scholarship award by the two divisions to 
a graduate Latin-American engineer. The schol 
arship will inelude a small sum of money, em 
ployment in a highway department and gradu 
Mr. Up 


well know NM 


ate study at a designated university. 
ham originated the plan. He is 
and is) “considered 


throughout Latin-America 


one ot the best good-will ambassadors who ha 


” 


traveled southward 


A STUDENT-BUSINESS CONFERENCE 

THE first High School Student Business Con 
ference was held, January 16, at the Technical 
High School, Springtield, Mass. One thousand 
students and a number of leading business ex 


ecutives were present. A series of such meet 
ings are to be held during the winter, with the 
purpose of developing “a better understanding 
of the problems and policies of free business en 
terprise and their relation to American demoe 
raey.”’ . 

At the Springtield meeting, M. Marcus Kiley, 
the principal of the school, presided and the 
chief speakers were Mayor Roger L. Putnam 


and George A. Mohlman, vice-president, and 
Roe S. Clark, treasurer, of the Package Machin 
The Mayor's subject was “Busi 


Mr. Mohlman, in de 
typical 


ery Company. 
ness in the Community.” 
scribing the various operations of a 
inanufacturing plant, declared that there is no 
dearth of opportunity to-day in the business 
Mr. Clark 
cussing “Progress in Industrial Relations,” 
that 


factors 


world, especially at the top. in dis 
said 


“oreater understanding, along with such 
as security and advancement opportu 


is the key to more harmonious rela 


nities... 
tions between capital and labor.” 
the students to ask 


Should 


It was the role of ques 
tions, and they asked intelligent ones: 


the President have the right to stop strikes that 
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interfere with national defense? Should a boy 
vo into a large or small company when entering 
business? What are women’s chances in busi- 
ness? What will happen to American business 


after the war? 


NOTES AND NEWS 


Is compliance with the By-Laws of the 


ciety for the Advaneement of Education, Ine., a 


posteard ballot containing the names of persons 


nominated to fill vacancies among the Trustees 

being sent to members of the soclely. The 
first annual meetine of the soclety will be held 
at Lineoln School, 425 West 123d Street, New 
York City, at 120 o’elock noon on Saturday, 


February 15.) The number of the room will be 


) 
published in Scoot anp Society, February 1. 


In an “Event,” “A Proposal to Combine the 
CCC and the NY A.’ in ScrooL AND SOcleTy, 
January 4, the statement was made: “Five hun 
dred out of 2,500,000 have left eamp as deserters 
or because of insubordination.” The first figure 


should have been 500,000. 


Appointments, Elections, 

Resignations, Retirements 

THEODORE WILSON has been elected president 
Baltimore, 


of the University of 


Joun A. HANNAn will become president of 
Michigan State College of Agriculture and Ap- 
plied Science (Kast Lansing) next July, when 
Robert S. Shaw retires. 

W. A. Youna has been eleeted president. of 
Mriends University, Wichita, Kans. He sueceeds 
the late David M. Edwards. 

WILLIAM C. HANAN, superintendent ol schools, 
Stoughton (Wise.), has been appointed presi- 
dent of Central State Teachers College, Stevens 
Point, Wise. 

ViervortA MCALMON, placement coordinator of 
Los Angeles City College, has been made a mem- 
ber of the Advisory Council of the State Em- 
ployment Service, Calif. 

Francis G. CoRNELL, former member of the 
division of research, New York State Depart- 
ment of Edueation, is now assistant to the U.S. 


Commissioner of Edneation. 


Il. EARLE CORREVONT, consultant in the edu- 
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It is hoped by the sponsors that this type of 
conference will spread to other sections ot the 
country and help to correct faulty thinking o) 
the part of youth about business enterprises 1, 


what they may mean in the post-war world 


cation of exceptional children, Michigan si} 
Public 
appointed chief of the rehabilitation divis 
Michigan State Board of Control for Voeatior 


Department of Instruction, has bee 


Kdueation. 


JOHN C,. DeLAURENTI, former instructor. at 
New York University, has become a membe 

the Illinois State Department of Publie | 
struction. He will serve as regional supervi- 


of distributive education. 





1D). T. OAKS is now associate professor of 
cation, University of Mississippi. He was for 
merly an instruetor in the Sehool of Edueation, 


University of Texas. 
Lee J. Cronpacu has been appointed teac! 
of educational psychology and remedial reading, 
School of Education, State College of Washing 

ton, Pullman. 

VERNE C. FrYKLUND, of Wayne University, 
has been appointed associate professor of 1: 
dustrial edueation, College of Edueation, U) 
versity of Minnesota. 

Harvan H. Horner, retired associate com 
missioner for higher edueation, New York State 
Department of Edueation, has been 
executive secretary, National Council 


appointed 
on Denta 
Edueation, American Dental Association. 


J.G, ALLEN, principal, Pennsylvania Soldiers’ 
Orphan School (Scotland), after sixteen 
of service, has been appointed superintendent, 
succeeding the late Major General C. 


vears 
slain 
Smathers. 


FRANK J. BANNING has accepted the super! 
tendency of schools, Lake County (Fla.), afte: 
a nine-year tenure as principal of the Enstis 
He sueceeds D. H. Moore. 


schools. 
Watron Huinps, superintendent of schools, 
Galena Park (Texas), has had his contract r 
newed for three years. Dr. Hinds has been 11 
the superintendeney for the past four years. 


SeF et” 
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7» E. Merity, principal, Bayonne (N 


rh School, has been appointed superin 


1] 
it 


t of the Bayonne schools. 

a «J. O'KEEFE, atter serving in the 
usetts Department of Edueation and at 
Law Sehool (Boston), has returned to 


Law School, Boston College. 


Kk. TuRNER, president, Lewiston (Idaho) 
al Sehool, since 1925, has resigned. 


continue to serve the school until Sep 


veER M. W. SpraAGuE, who has held the Con 
chair of banking and finance, School ot 
s Administration, Harvard University, 
1913, will retire, March 1, to become pro 
emeritus. Dr. Sprague served as eco 
vsdviser to the Bank of England, 1930-33, 
became finaneial and executive assistant 
Sceretary of the Treasury, Washington. 


pH M. GwINN, professor of edueation, 

Jose (Calit.) State College, sinee 1936, has 

Dr. Gwinn served as professor of edu- 

Palane University, 1907-10; as superin 

t of schools, New Orleans, 1910-23, and 

iperintendent of schools, San Francisco, 
9 


te 


ky G. McCorMICk, associate supervisor of 

i education, Division of Health and Phys 

Kdueation, New York State Department of 
eation, has retired. 

Recent Deaths 

HUNTINGTON Swain, Montana’s senior 

cator, suecumbed to a heart attack, January 

lr. Swain was professor of history and eco- 

, Yankton (S. D.) College, 1887-95. In 

SUS, he went to Montana as professor of eco 

cs in the State Normal College, Dillon. In 


1901, he was made president of the college, and 


} ¢] 


is office for eleven years. From 1913 to 


17, he was assistant state superintendent of 
subhie instruetion. Since 1917, he had served as 
ecutive seeretary of the University of Mon- 
na (which includes all state institutions of 
ther edueation), with offices at Helena. Dr. 


n was seventy-seven years of age at the 


e ot his death. 
Davip Hint TENNENT, research professor of 
logy, who had served on the faculty of Bryn 


Mawr College for thirty-six years, died of a 


heart attack, January 14, at the age of sixty 
seven years. Dr. Tennent had held several posts 
before going to Bryn Mawr College: the di 
rectorship of instruction, department of embry 
ology, Marine Biological Laboratory (Woods 
Hole, Mass.); a visiting professorship of biol 
ogy, Keio University (Tokyo), and an executive 
position in the Tortugas Marine Biologieal Lab 
oratory of the Carnegie Institution of Washing 


Ile went to the college in 1904 as 


ton. EG. 
lecturer in biology and was made a full pro 
fessor in 1912. Tis last) publication, “The 
Photodynamie Action of Dves on the Keg of the 
Sen Urehin, Luytechtinus Variegatus,” is now in 


press. 


PIERRE DE LAbRioLe, member of the Aeademy 
of Inseriptions and protessor of letters, Univer 
sity of Paris, died, January 15, at the age of 
sixty-six years. M. de Labriole founded the 
chair of French literature at the University of 


Montreal. 


WinuiaAmM A. Tleipen, research associate for 
the American Couneil of Learned Societies, died 
at Middletown (Conn.), January 15. Dr. Heidel 
was a teacher of Latin, Greek and philosophy, 
holding several posts before 1905, when he be 
came professor of Greek, Wesleyan University 
From 1928 to 1936, he was research professor of 
(Greek. He retired in the latter year as professor 
emeritus. He was associate editor of Classical 
Philology and a member of the managing eom 
mittee of the American School of Classieal Stud 
ies at Athens. Dr. Heidel was seventy-two years 
old at the time of his death. 


SAMUEL Howarp Arcier, president, More 
house College, Atlanta University System, died, 
January 15, at the age of sixty years. Dr 
Archer had served the college for thirty-three 


years. 


Gitpert A. WILLIS, superintendent of schools, 
Kankakee County (Ill), died, January 17, at 


the age of fifty-four vears. 


THOMAS RAyMoND KELLY, associate professor 
of philosophy, Haverford (Pa.) College, sue 
cumbed to a heart attack, January 17. Dr. 
Kelly had held posts at Earlham College (Rieh 
mond, Ind.), the University of Hawai and 
Wellesley College. He was forty-seven years 
old at the time of his death 
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Grorck L. Watton, neurologist, Harvard 


Medical School, died, January 17, at the age of 


eighty-six vears. Dr. Walton was a member of 
the American Neurological Association and the 
Boston Society for Psychiatry and Neurology 
and the author of “Why Worry »” “Those 
Nerves,” “Calm Yourself,” “The Flower Finder” 


and other books 


WiOULLIAM LAWTON GOODWIN, professor of sel- 
ence, Queen’s University (Kingston, Ont.), for 
thirty-six years, died, January 17, at the age of 


eighty-five years. 


Gitserre Brini, former professor of civil 
rights, University of Bologna, died, January 17, 
at the age of eighty-five years. He had retired 
in 19238. 

Joun Parren Marsuane, founder and dean, 
College of Music, Boston University, died, Janu- 
ary 17, at the age of sixty-four years. He had 


served tl 


e university since 1902 and was well 
known in the field of musie in this country and 
abroad. Myr. Marshall was the author of *Musi- 
eal Instruction for Army Bandmen,” “Syllabus 
of Tlistory of Musie” and “Syllabus of Musie 


Appreciation.” 


Minna B. Noyes, retired language teacher, 
Boston public schools, was burned to death, 
January 18.) She was eighty-two years old at 


the time of her death. 


Sir CHARLES CLELAND, vice-chairman, Central 
Couneil for School Broadcasting, and chairman, 
Licensing Court of Appeal, Glasgow (Scotland), 
died, January 19, at the age of seventy-three 
vears. Sir Charles was chairman of the Eduea- 
tion Authority of the city (1919-28) and was 


one of the outstanding educators of Seotland. 


CHarLes BK. O'NEILL, assistant superinten- 
dent of schools, districts 41 and 42, Brooklyn 
(N. Y.), and a member of the New York City 
school system for forty-five years, died, Janu- 


ary 19, at the age of sixty-three vears. 


Tue REVEREND LAWRENCE FE. O'KEEFE, S.J., 
former faculty head ot Santa Clara (Calif.) 
University, died, January 20, at the age of fifty- 
eight vears. Father O’Keete had been pastor 
of the Chureh of the Blessed Sacrament in 
Hollywood for the past four years. He was 


ordained in Ona, Spain. 


Coming Events 

PRELIMINARY auditions for Leopold Stokow 
ski’s All-American Youth Orchestra began oy, 
January 15 and will continue to March 1. \y 
Stokowski and Aubrey Williams, administrate 
NYA, have arranged for the various offices «4 
the NYA to reeeive applications from young 
musicians of talent, and the best five in each 
state will be admitted to the final auditions. 
which will be conducted by Mr. Stokowski him 
self. The resulting orchestra of LOO members 
will tour cities in Canada, Mexico and the United 
States as “musical ambassadors.” Young pe 
ple between the ages of sixteen and twenty-tive, 
regardless of race, sex or color, will be eligih| 
to apply for auditions. Members ot the o 
chestra will be paid union rates. Application 
forms have been sent to all NYA offices. Ger 
eral requirements, as outlined by Mr. Stokow-ki, 
are good tone, good rhythm, good sight reading, 
good phrasing, proficiency in diminuendo and 


crescendo effeets and good instruments. 


THE New York State Department of Edue: 
tion announces that three annual regional cor 
ferences of distriet superintendents will tak: 
place as follows: Room 400, Court House, Syr: 
cuse, January 28-29; State Teachers College, 
Buffalo, January 30-31, and Hotel MeAlpin, 
New York City, February 5-6. Ray P. Snydei 
director, Division of School Administrative Se: 
vices, and Franeis E. Griffin, associate supe 
visor, are in charge. “Foundations of Defense” 
will be the theme of the conferences. The chici 
speakers will be: J. E. Butterworth, director, 
Graduate School of Edueation, Cornell Univer 
sitv; William D. Aker, superintendent of the 
third distriet of Schoharie County, and the fol- 
lowing 
cation: J. Cayee Morrison, Warren W. Knox, 
Helen Hay Heyl, Fred B. Painter and M 
Griffin. 


members of the state department of edu 


THE twenty-ninth annual meeting of the Col- 
lege Art Association will be held at the Unive: 
sity of Chicago, January 29-February 1, in con 
nection with the university’s fiftieth-anniversar) 
celebration. The sessions of the association w 
cover medieval, Renaissance, Oriental and mod 
ern art, and the problems of teaching art © 
secondary schools and other topies will be di- 
cussed. Among the speakers will be: Richa 





‘i 
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IXKeon, dean, Division of Humanities, the 
ty ot Chieago, on the “Philosophie 


Criticism”; Lester D. Longman, chair- 
epartment of art, the State University of 
on “The Professional Purpose of the Art 

‘and Roy Faulkner, chairman, de 
ent ot art, Columbia University, on “How 
We Train Good Teachers of Art?” Con- 

tly with the meeting, the Goya exhibit at 
Art Institute will be open, and seminars on 


of Goya will be held there, February 1. 


Other Items of Interest 
ze Charles R. Walgreen Foundation for the 
of American Institutions will sponsor five 
«lecture series at the University of Chicago 
the next five months. Ten reading con- 
ences, already begun, on “Basie Documents 
Qur Republie,” will cover state papers of 
Abraham Lineoln, Grover Cleveland, Theodore 
Roosevelt, Woodrow Wilson, Warren Harding, 
Calvin Coolidge, Herbert Hoover and Franklin 
1). Roosevelt. “Demoecratie Government and Na- 


Unity” will be discussed by Henry F. 
Pringle, Pulitzer Prize winner, associated with 

School of Journalism, Columbia University; 
Herbert Agar, editor of the Louisville Courier- 
Louisville Chris L. Chris- 


tenson, dean, School of Agriculture, University 


] rnal and Times; 
Wisconsin; Harold G. Moulton, president, 
Brookings Institution, and Matthew Woll, vice- 
“De- 
«racy in American Life” will be presented by 
Averv O. 


the University of Chicago; “The United 


dent, American Federation of Labor. 


Craven, professor of American his- 
States and Civilization,” by John U. Nef, pro- 

or of economie history, the University of 
Chicago, and “The Funetions and Responsibili- 
t 3 Ed 294] } ‘ De 2araay 7? , } . 
ies of Edueation in a Democracy,” by members 
{ the department of education of the university. 


Tue Catholie University Law Sehool (Wash- 
ugton, D. C.), which sponsors the only series 
of leetures on American military law given in 
iy university in the United States, arranged a 
‘eries of five lectures by Lieutenant-Colonel F. 
Granville Munson, Judge Advocate General’s 
1, S. Army. 
the historical development of American military 

substance of the Articles of War and 


tary customs, the principles applicable to 


Department, 1 The leetures covered 


w, the 


military and martial law, the jurisdiction 
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of eourts-martial and of civil courts in military 
matters, procedure before courts-martial and the 
respective rights and duties of officers and en 
listed men and the manner in which these rights 


may be asserted and protected in military courts. 


Av Queens College (Flushing, N. Y.) a 


gram of physical education, under the direetion 


pro 


of John Dambach, chairman of the department 
of health “the 
development of skills which ean be utilized to 
lite.” Not 


but many participants in athletie ae 


and reereation, has as its aim 


advantage in the student’s adult 
“stars,” 
tivities, will be eneouraged to develop specific 
All students will be 


required to take three hours a week of physical 


aptitude into competency. 
education for two years. The department en- 
courages such sports as archery, basketball, base 
hall, tennis, feneing and ice hockey. Each stu 


dent must have regular medical examinations 
twice a year and before graduation take a course 


in personal hygiene. 

HamprTon (Va.) [Nstrirure, with the purpose 
of developing the spirit of cooperation and cul 
tural unity between Negroes of the British West 
Indies and those in the United States, has made 
the official announcement that an exhibit of stu- 
dents’ work will be sent to the islands as repre 


sentative of Negro achievement in this country. 


Oklahoma Sehool Ad 


ministrators, holding its annual meeting at the 


THE Association of 
University of Oklahoma in November, deelared 
that a lack of cooperation between school finance 
and loeal government has retarded the progress 
of education in Oklahoma. The practice of ear 
marking for special purposes certain portions ot 
the general fund was one of the reasons given 
The state 
instruetion 


for the predicament of the schools. 


superintendent of publie said: 


“While every other group is getting ear 
marked money I have this pertinent ques 
tion to ask, Why not little for 


sehe Is ?”? 


earmark a 


THE Central Committee for Seientifie Seholar 
ships in France, by a vote of twenty-nine to one, 
will not withdraw scholarships held by Jews, 
despite Nazi action to “oust Jews from science, 
entertainment and commerce,” aceording to a 
report published in the New York Post, Decem 
ber 30. 
by the Nazis to publish in scientifie periodicals 


Jewish scholars have been forbidden 
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and books in occupied France, and only on eon- 
dition that no articles written by Jews appear 
in its pages has the periodical, Annales de 
Physique, been allowed to resume publication. 
The magazine had been suspended tor accepting 


articles signed by Jews. 


Tue Institute of International Udueation has 
received from Willard Connely, director of the 
American University Union, a report of a visit 
to the University of Oxford. Nearly 2,000 men 
undergraduates and of women almost the nor- 


mal number -far more than had been expected 


SHORTER PAPERS 


TUT, TUT, ARISTOPHANES! 
(A Travesty on the Comedy, “The Clouds”) 


Dramatis Personae 
STREPSIADES, a wealthy trader of Athens 
PHIDIPPIDES, his son 
XANTHIAS, a servant of Strepsiades 
SOCRATES, a philosopher 
CHAEREPHON, a disciple of Soerates 
ATTABOI, Dean of the University of Attiea 
PATROCLES, a member of the Council 


A Sleeping Apartment in the House of 


Strepstades 


Strepsiades propped himself on his elbow and 
peered in the direction of his sleeping son. 

“How this horse-erazed youth does snore like 
a stableboy upon the straw while I toss in the 
torment of mounting debts to which his folly 
has brought me.” He ealled to a_ servant. 
“Quickly, a lamp and my tablets.” Then he lay 
back and resumed his bitter thoughts. 

“A hundred times have I read the roster of 
my hungry ereditors and reckoned the mounting 
interest. By Jupiter, IT am faced with bank- 
ruptey for the sake of the eursed horses. Ah 
me, unhappy man!” He took the tablets from 
the servant and began his ealeulations. 

Phidippides moaned in his sleep. “Ho, Philo, 


you are crowding me to the rail! Stewards, a 
foul, a foul!” 

His father leapt from his bed. “Now, by 
Bacchus, do you drive chariots even in your 
slumber. Awake, you lout! You should have 


were registered at the university in Noy 
ber. This good showing was due to the fact tha: 
the university had urged the young men to finish 
at least one year of undergraduate work before 
making a choice between joining the Officers 
Training Corps and pursuing a course directed 
toward a profession “useful in connection 
the prosecution of the war.” The govern 
has taken over a few of the colleges for war pur 
poses, but provisions for undergraduates 
not be curtailed with such rigor that any 
lack accommodation. The program will by 
justed to the developments of the war. 


AND DISCUSSION 


been named Hippos instead of Phidippides 
Awake, I say!) From now on I shall do th 
driving.” He shook his son violently. 

Phidippides struggled to free himself tro: 
his father’s iron grip. “Ho, Xanthias, we ar 
beset by robbers—ah, my father, it is you, 
What peril threatens?” He gazed up stupidly 
at his scowling parent. 

Strepsiades towered over the  reeumbent 
youth. The lamp cast a flickering shadow o! 
his massive body and thick limbs lke a colossus 
on the wall. The trader trembled with the rage 
he sought to eurb, and his rough-hewn features 
became contorted in an effort to simulate an 
ingratiating smile. At last, he spoke in a ealmer 
tone. 

“You, my son, are the peril. But if you really 
love me you will obey me in two things I ask.” 
Phidippides’s close set eyes shifted. A look 


of uncertainty passed over his heavy tace. 
“Well, my father, I am willing to listen,” he 
parried. 


“From you that is a great concession,” 
Strepsiades retorted. “So be it. Now then, 
1ave you heard of the thinking-shop of wis 
men? It is loeated in the poor quarter of the 
city. Those who dwell there will, for a eonsid- 
eration, teach one a method of speaking by 
which wrong can be made to seem right. At 
least, that is what I hear although I know little 
of such matters.” 

“Heard of it? Certainly I have heard ot 
it,” Phidippides answered petulantly. He rose 
and started to put on his tunie. “Sueh men are 
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try to make black, white. Their leader, 


is the butt of jests even in the market 


Strepsiades’s voice assumed a wheedling note. 
\\ t matter ? It 


re, by this new method we may learn to 


we ean use him to our ad 


wn and thus eontute our ereditors. A 
hought! | 


And so, my dearest son, all 
this. First, that you forego the pleasure 
iorses. Secondly, that you go and learn 
this 


the worse eause prevail against the better. 


hese wise men great art—how to 
\ vy game, and profitable.” 

ppides’s face grew dark with fury. Hi: 
father. 


Now, by Equestrian Neptune,” he eried, “do I 


ted an aceusing finger at his 
» your counsel. You would make me the 
ng stock of Athens.” 

Then will I drive you from this house, you 
teful son,” roared Strepsiades, “and old as 
vill I seek knowledge at the thinking-shop 

” 
ve my patrimony. 


The Thinking-Shop of Socrates 


the house of Soerates 


trepidation cunningly concealed beneath an 


Strepsiades entered 


truculenee. 


1 


“How demanded heatedly of 


Chaerephon, “must I wait to see your muster? 


long,” he 


By Hermes, I have grown weary of pounding 
the door of your hovel.” 
rhe disciple stared. “My master is no great 


pecter of persons, even of sueh men as you,” 


1e answered imperturbably. “O, my Master,” 
announeed, “this is Strepsiades, son of 


Phidon, 


of Cieynna.” 
Socrates rose to greet his visitor. Strepsiades 


as amazed to see a stocky, bearded man of 


middle age whose round face, fleshy nose and 
eyes under heavy brows gave him the 
mip of a yokel fresh from his labors in the 


held. Here 


pun theories, sueh as he had visualized. 


was no pasty-faced dabbler in fine- 
Here, 
udeed, he reflected, was a man. 

the 
Strepsiades. 


The philosopher broke the thread of 
ther’s thoughts. “Greeting, O 
What is your mission ?” 

flushed. “O Soerates, I 


your counsel for I eome seeking knowledge,” he 


The trader erave 


stammered. (“This man knows my innermost 


izhts,” he mused. “I fear him.”’) 
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“Knowledge? What 
knowledge? First, learn to know thy- 


Soerates smiled thinly. 
sort of 
self.” 

“Well, to speak fair, I wish to learn the art 
of controversy and thus defeat my enemies, It 
Is said you are skilled in the teaching of the 
subject.” Strepsiades shifted to the other foot 
and glanced uneasily around him, 

“Controversy is rotting the Athenian State,” 


Soerates declared with spirit. His dark eves 
glowed with the inner fire of eonvietion. “No, 
no, Strepsiades. Lf you would learn the fine 


art of dissimulation you would do well to be 
come an advoeate and practice in the eourts of 
Go, then, to the University.” 

Strepsiades quailed before the philosopher's 


He the 


turned on his heel and lett the room. 


steady gaze. looked at floor, then 
Chaerephon glared at the trader’s retreating 
form. “O my Master, how the man mouths our 


sweet speech like a Laconian.” 


The Dean’s Office in the 


of Attica 


Unive rsi Yu 


The 


Dean’s bald head and white beard gave him a 


Attaboi greeted Strepsiades  effusively. 


benevolent and patriarchial appearance, and as 
the trader stepped forward he sensed the dig 


nity and 


importanee of the man’s high office. 
“Now are we honored, O Strepsiades, by your 
presence within these -historie walls. By Jove, 
the great trader of Athens is thrice weleome.” 
Strepsiades smirked. “True, O Attaboi, a 
self-made man may go far, though after all I 
am but a poor rustie who knows the price of 
sheep and oil cake.” Tle swelled with pride. 
“Not so, my good Strepsiades,” the Dean pro 
tested in honeyed tones. “You are far too mod 
est. It that 


the Aegean littoral.” He motioned 


is no seeret your warehouses dot 
his visitor 
Per 


haps your estimable son seeks knowledge in this 


to a seat. “And how may we serve you ? 
center of Hellenie eulture.” 
“He seeks 


horseflesh in the stables, and before I ean stop 


naught but 


Strepsiades snorted. 


him he may foree me into the law eourts for 


Why, mark you, 


brought 


Attabo, only 
the 


trates for speeding his chariot through the eity 


unpaid debts. 


this before mags 


month was he 


streets while flushed with wine, and narrowly 


eseaped a flogging. 
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“And this subject brings me to the reason for 
my visit.” The trader leaned forward and spoke 
softly. “In utmost confidence, Attaboi, Iam in 
sore financial straits because of the young eub’s 
spendthrift: ways, and L would seek the knowl- 
edge he has chosen to reject.’ He coeked an 
eye at the Dean. “In short, it is I who would 
enter here so as to equip myself properly to 


By Pallas, [ am 
What 


protect my trading ventures. 


not yet too old to learn, would you 
advise ?” 

Attaboi concealed his astonishment by reaeh- 
ing for his tablets and feigning interest in a 
list of studies. He tapped the table with his 
stylus as if in deep thought. 

“Well, Strepsiades, for the first semester I 
would take up such subjeets as befit a man of 
learning.” The Dean cleared his throat impres- 
there are rhetoric, logie, 


should 


sively. “For instance 


, 


mathematies, and naturally we include 


“Enough,” snarled the trader. His eves were 


eold. 


nen, 


“Let us agree that you and IT are practical 
We spend no time in idle chatter. What 
do I really need ?” 

Attaboi nodded. 
thing as the two eyes of an artist look with joy 


“Now do you and I see this 


upon the great statue of Athena in all its sym- 
metry and beauty. What you really need is a 


course in our Sehool of Business Administra- 


tion.” 


Strepsiades grunted. “A strange term. What 


does it mean?” 


“First, 


there is salesmanship, an laverted form of logie. 


“This,” answered the Dean readily. 


You learn why the seller is always right.” 
“Now, by Ceres, we are getting somewhere,” 

Dean’s table 

“Surely I have come to the 


shouted the trader, pounding the 
with a hairy fist. 
right place. And what else is there as good?” 

“Taxation is even better,” rejoined Attaboi 


smoothly. “You are shown in preparing your 


tax return how to obtain certain .. .” 

“Stop! stop!” bawled Strepsiades now in a 
transport of delight. “You have told me all by 
Never did I believe that one 
But, con- 


your artful look, 
could learn sueh things at eollege. 
tinue, though I doubt any subject eould exceed 
taxation in importance.” 

The Dean rubbed his shiny pate and gazed 
It is 


dreamily into space, “Consider this one. 
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called law of monopolies and it teaches you how 
close to the wind you ean sail without bs 

Strepsiades roared with laughter and wiped 
the tears from his eyes. “Say no more, O Man 
of Wisdom. 
you put upon them. 
left ?” 

“There is but one,” responded Attaboi with a 
chuckle, with the 
trader’s enthusiasm, “and it is to the others as 


My ribs can not stand the strain 
Are there any subjects 


having become infected 


Mount Helicon is to three beehives on your 
farm. We eall it finance. By writing numbers 
in a secret Way you can make them seem .. .” 


Strepsiades sprang from his seat and eapered 
around the room like a man bereft of his wits. 
aaa & Jupiter! O Good Fortune!” he bellowed, 
In this 
manner will [ entrap my enemies and conserve 
What a dolt have I been to 
Quickly, dearest of men, 


“now am I one favored of the gods. 


my property. 
neglect my edueation ! 


where do I sign?” 


A Living Room in the House of Strepsiades 
(Two months later) 


At a table Strepsiades sat striving to read by 
the feeble rays of a lamp. Suddenly he stood 
up and hurled his tablets to the floor, 

“Now, by the gods, have I reached the limit 
” he shouted. “Phidippides, 

Xanthias, call my son. Oh, 


of my _ patience, 
where are you? 
there you are sulking in a dark corner and no 
doubt planning the purchase of another horse to 
drive me further into debt. 

“You dawdler, you are the author of my 
woes.” He pointed to the tablets. “See, a zero 
for all my toil to learn the tricks of trade. Have 
I not burned the midnight oil and pored over 
silly rules that set my brain awhirl and econtused 
me by their hidden meanings? Later to roll in 
bed like one sick of a fever.” 

He strode over to Phidippides and seized hin 
by the hair. “Stand up, you insolent oaf, and 
hear my orders. Since I have failed in this, you 
shall take my place. Perhaps your younger 
mind may grasp what I in vain have tried to 
understand.” He thrust the youth from hin. 
“Answer me!” he thundered, 

Phidippides, pale as death, stared at his father 
He tried to speak but only a croak 
came from his lips. He started to raise a hand 
in protest, then thought the better of it. 

“Yes, my father,” he mumbled, “I will obey.” 


in horror. 
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unting Room in the Warehouse of 


The ¢ 


Streps iades 


(One month later) 


A servant stood before Strepsiades. “Master, 


young master can not be found.” 


“Let further made,” the trader 
wled. ‘Look in the stables. See to it 
tely.” He turned to his tablets. 


Cilckl 


search be 
im- 


“By Hercules,” he muttered, “two suits al- 


brought against me and no surety to 


pledge exeept a shipment of Cyprian wine. [| 
am undone unless I ean raise another loan from 
Pasia What a dunce 
have I been to let this numbskull of a boy lead 
And 


Even I did better with 


s at extortionate interest. 


e by the nose and jeopardize my credit. 
Bah! 
Well, repining is profitless. 


; for his studies. 
cursed books. 


think. 


Let me Perhaps I can borrow trom 
\mynias on better terms. Yes, that may be the 
vay out. How much to liquidate my most 
essing debts?” He worked over his tablets. 


When Phidippides entered the room Strep- 
siades ignored him, The trader continued his 
calculations for some minutes before he deigned 
to recognize his son’s presence. Finally he sat 
back and glared balefully. 

“And where have you been, you drone?” he 
demanded. 


, 


“| overslept, my father,” the youth replied 


evasively, He yawned. 
“Not at home, by Apollo,” shouted Strep- 
siades. 


“Probably with your horses. Now hear 


me, you dullard. By following what you told 
‘you learned in college I am worse off than 
before. The University is a fraud and you are 
nothing better than a hostler. Out of my sight! 
Begone to the farm of your uncle, Megacles! 
There you may, in time, learn to plough.” 
Strepsiades looked after his departing son. 


“Now,” he resolved, “will I have my revenge.” 


A Court in the House of Strepsiade 8 
(Night) 


Strepsiades elutehed Xanthias by the shoulder 
and whispered, 

“Harken to what I say and do my bidding. 
To-morrow night the moon will be in its first 
quarter. Two hours after the midnight hour 
you will go to my warehouse and there you will 
find behind a tier of wine jars a bag containing 
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tow and the implements to make fire. This bag 
you will earry by a roundabout route to some 
dark corner near the University where you will 
hide until you are sure you are unwatehed.” 

“But why, Master, 
“a 


Manthias protested feebly. 
must I do this evil thing?” he whined. lam 
eaught I shall be beaten to death.” 

“You will not be caught if you do as I say; so 
hold your tongue,” warned the trader. “Do you 
not know that at the University they teach im 
piety? They say the gods are false and are but 
creatures of men’s imagination.” 

“QO Master, is this so?” 


” 


Xanthias shuddered. 
he asked timorously. “I doubt that 
“Who flout fool.” 


Strepsiades held his servant in a vise like grip. 


am I to the gods, you 


“For the last time, listen. When all is quiet you 
will enter the University by the small door in 
the rear. 

“In the first room you will place the tow on 
the floor against an inside wall, pile the furni- 
Before the 


blaze ean be seen by others you will be far on 


ture upon it, and set the stuff afire. 


And if you 


” 


your way home and soon safe abed. 
fail me, by Hermes, I will have you 
“Yes, yes, Master,” Nanthias whimpered. “I 


will do as you say.” 


Th ¢ A gora 


On the table of 
banker, Strepsiades passed under a colonnade, 


his way to Amynias, the 
nodding here and there to groups of e¢itizens 
the Although he 


affected a jaunty mien, the fear that his erime 


seeking shelter from sun. 
might he discovered east its cold shadow over his 
thoughts. Patrocles, a member of the Couneil, 
hailed the trader in a taunting voiee: 


“What Until the 


versity is rebuilt you will be hard put to pursue 


now, Strepsiades? uni 


your studies in literature and music—or did you 
ever begin them?” The speaker’s companions 
burst into laughter. “And it comes to our ears 
that your ambition to appreciate learning is 
exceeded only by your desire to win an olive 
Yet, a big 
paunch and athletic prowess go ill together. So, 


wreath at the next Olympic Games. 


gymnasium to-day. 
Are you ill?” 


“The reigning wit of 


begin your training at the 
Why, man, you grow pale! 

Strepsiades sneered, 
Athens makes sport of one seeking practical 


knowledge,” he parried. “For, mark you, Patro 
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cles, I have made money without the need of 
scholarship—much more than you.” 

The group fell silent. Patrocles stared at the 
trader with distaste: “It is unseemly, Strepsia- 
des, for an Athenian to devote so much of his 
time to money-making at the expense of his 
service to the State. And you should know that 
true edueation offers something more than a 
means to earn a livelihood. It trains the iptel- 
lect, develops self-eulture and fits a man for the 
grave responsibilities of citizenship. But we 
ure Wasting our time.” 

Patrocles turned to his friends with a grin. 
“Come, let us accept Meton’s gracious invitation 
to drink a cup of wine at his house. There we 
shall toast Strepsiades, the poet, who some day 
may write a great ecomedy—only to make him- 
self the butt of his own jests.” 

JOHN SANDERSON BaRLow 

JERSEY City, N. J. 


TEACHING TYPEWRITING TO-DAY BY 
MOTION PICTURES 


To-pay, when more and more high-school stu- 
dents are taking typewriting courses, studying 
typewriting for personal use as well as for use 
in employment; when typewriting instruction 
has penetrated into the grammar schools, even 
into kindergarten classes, teachers of typewrit- 
ing have inereased opportunity to use visual aids 
effectively in their instruction. 

Because of this, the Division of Visual Experi- 
ment of Harmon Foundation, New York, makers 
of motion pietures which “give promise of ren- 
dering a eonstruetive contribution to publie well- 
being,” produeed about a year ago a three-reel 
16-millimeter silent film designed for classroom 
showings, assembly programs and study-group 
work in typewriting. Entitled, “Know Your 


, 


Typewriter,” the film is a non-commercial one, 
made in cooperation with the six major type- 
writer manufacturers. It is planned to promote 
understanding of the typewriter’s range of per- 
formance and to show the many uses of type- 
writing in modern society. 

The film shows the typewriter as an integral 
part of life to-day—in business, in professions, 
in trades, in schools, in the home. Stenographer, 
executive, housewife, newspaper reporter, so- 
ciety matron, clerk, minister, salesman, college 
student and restaurant worker are seen at their 
typewriters, making clear that typewriting, a 
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“must” for office workers, can be a valuable ski|} 
for every one who has writing to do. 

Pupils at the Horace Mann School, New York. 
are shown in their typewriting classes: seeond- 
grade pupils using the “hunt and peek method,” 
sinee their fingers are too small for the touch 
system, and fifth-grade pupils already  we| 
started at touch typing. The film mentions re- 
eent experiments conducted by Ben D. Wood, 
of Columbia University, and Frank N. Freeman, 
of the University of Chicago, who have shown 
that typewriting instruction begun in kinder 
garten and the first grade actually raises levels 
of achievement in other school subjeets. 

In addition to breadth in the usefulness 0} 
typewriting, there is great scope in typewriting 
itself as a subject of instruction. Not only is it 
taught on educational levels from kindergarten 
though adult classes, but also there are many 
different systems for presenting the subject. 
This is attested by the wide range of text-hooks 
available for typewriting teachers. 

In such a field, where controversy rages even 
over such points as to which finger to employ 
in stiking the “b” key, it was necessary to keep 
the film presentation fairly general, so as not to 
impair its range of usefulness. 

The direct instructional material is based upo: 
the definition of a typewriter as “a device tor 
transferring a type impression onto paper.” 
The film shows how to use each part of the 
machine in regulating the ways such impressions 
shall be made. In so far as the learning of toucl 
typing is concerned, the film stresses that, what- 
ever method is employed, systematie study pro- 
cedure is of first importance. 

For an educational film to be most valuable, 
it should have something more to offer than mer 
survey material. In this film, the approach 1s 
made dynamic by stress on typewriting as 4 
functional art. Accuracy in making type im- 
pressions and skill in arranging the set-up 0! 
a typed page is shown to involve careful eratts- 
manship, so that the message will be presented 
in its most legible and effective form. The ac- 
cent is not upon “typing for its own sake,” but 
upon typing to express most clearly whatever 
is to be stated. 

This degree of mastery is not only a goal for 
the beginner, but also for the professed “typist.” 
Since many workers employed to-day at type- 
writing ignore such modern time-saving devices 
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be tabulator, knowledge and use of every 
stressed as a necessity for suecessful, 
nt workmanship. 
film thus has three fields of value: as 
ntation to the whole subject of typewriting, 
, direct instructional typewriting 
whether for first learning or for im- 


aid in 


and as motivation toward successful 
stery of the typewriting medium of ex- 
yresslOn. 

[he material is worked out filmically through 
se-ups of the typewriter in use. 
nm brings into play the unique advantages 
Recorded on 


The presen- 


the motion pieture medium. 
the functions of the smallest parts of the 
e can be demonstrated to large groups 
tudents simultaneously, and with much more 
and intimaey than would be possible if the 
cos were actually pointed out to each stu- 
It is possible to show the basie interior 
nisms of the typewriter, through photog- 
y of typewriter models with parts of their 
es broken away—objects difficult and expen- 
ve for the average teacher to obtain for demon- 
tion purposes. 
Again, motion pictures ean slow down action 
that the fingering of even the world’s fastest 
pists may be easily followed and studied. The 
m has been praised highly by many typewrit- 
ng educators who were previously unconvineed 
prejudiced as to the effectiveness of motion 
tures as teaching aids in this field. 
l'ermed “an excellent film” by such an author- 
ty as William Lewin, chairman of the committee 
motion pictures of the National Edueation 
Association, the motion picture has had frequent 
showings throughout the country—even in the 
imer, usually a slack season for film distri- 
tion. 
“Know Your Typewriter” has been designed 
r use by elementary schools, junior and senior 
schools, colleges, graduate schools, normal 
hools and business schools. It ean be used as 
‘rect teaching aid in elassroom work in type- 
Writing; or in general assemblies, to give a back- 
und of information on typewriting for per- 
Study 
eroups will find it useful as a souree of infor- 
Teachers 


professional and business needs. 


‘ion on the typewriter and its uses. 
can study it as an example of a well-planned 
educational film. 

Vocational adjustment groups, whether schools, 
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clubs, elinies or hospitals, will find the film useful 
not only in orienting individuals to everyday 
business forms and procedures, but also as direct 
preparation for work involving typewriting. 

Business offices have shown the film to their 
typists to raise typing standards and increase 
efficiency; and to non-typists to show the advan 
tages of understanding how to use a typewriter 
and of perfecting the typewriting skill. 

Clubs ean show the motion picture at meet- 
ings considering typewriting as a modern me- 
dium of expression. Parent-teacher organiza- 
tions and other civic groups will find the film 
the 
into 


+ 


iseful in programs designed to stimulate 


introduction of typewriting instruction 
school eurricula, even into kindergarten grades. 

“Know Your Typewriter” has been shown to 
persons from seven to seventy. For the young 


est groups, some of the technical terms em- 
ployed in the titles may be difficult to read. In 
such a ease, it is advisable to prepare the chil 
dren for the showing by a brief word study of 
the names of any parts of the typewriter that 
may be unfamiliar to them. After the showing, 
they might be asked to describe some of the 
parts they have seen. 

Whenever a motion picture is shown, it should 
be fitted into a planned program. Taking into 
consideration the background of those to whom 
it is shown, and the purpose of its showing, the 
group leader should devise some scheme to sup 
plement the film, so that its impression will be 
more lasting. If the film is projected without 
comment, a good measure of its usefulness is 
lost. 

Because of this, program suggestions have 
including 


the 


been prepared to accompany the film 
information as to the aim and content of 
film, providing technical information regarding 
the showing and background material to amplify 
the message of the film in terms of whatever 
specifie emphasis may be desired for the group 
to whom it is shown. 

A suggested program for formal study might 
iiclude opening remarks before the picture is 
presented, projection of the film accompanied 
by a running commentary, discussion of the 
If the film is 


shown for more casual observation, introductory 


film and follow-up assignments. 


music might precede the opening remarks, the 
film might be accompanied by musical selections 
running comments, and, after 


rather than by 
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the discussion, project activities might be sub- 
stituted for more formal follow-up assignments. 

All this supplementary material is available 
in the form of a printed reference outline, eon- 
taining very complete information on the motion 
picture and on the general subject of type- 
writing. In addition, there is a detailed bibli- 
ography—with notes as to the content of the 
books listed. 

It is reiterated throughout the reference out- 
line that, whenever the film is used for direet 
teaching, much greater value can be obtained 
through repeated showings than from a single 
viewing. While a single showing will provide 
a general background of information, the film 
includes so much material that it can best be 
utilized if presented several times throughout 
the course of instruetion. 

It is hoped that, through the use of this motion 


picture, supplemented by the reference out}jy, 
printed to accompany it, groups Wishing to pro- 
mote both vocational and social adjustment +, 
life situations will see the advantages of motioy 
picture techniques—not only in teaching type. 
writing, but also in explanation of other sk) 

and attitudes, and in deseription of other aspects 
of life. 

“Know Your Typewriter” is now availab) 
for rental at $4.50 a showing, or $75.00 for » 
lifetime lease of the print. 
are available at $1.00. 
pany the film may be had for $1.50 a showin 


Reference outlines 
Musie records to accom 

Address all orders to the Division of Visya! 
Experiment, Harmon Foundation, 140 Nassy 
Street, New York. 





CATHARINE KNEELAND 
HARMON FOUNDATION, 
New York, N. Y. 


SOCIETIES AND MEETINGS 


THE PASADENA MEETING OF THE 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN 
COLLEGES 
THE twenty-seventh annual meeting of the 
Association of American Colleges was held in 
Pasadena (Calif.), January 9-10. 


theme of the sessions was “Liberal Edueation 


The general 
and Democracy.” The opening addresses were 
civen by Theodore M. Greene, protessor of phi- 
losophy, Princeton University, and Louis B. 
Wright, of the Henry E. 
and Art Gallery, who spoke, respectively, on 


Huntington Library 


“Liberal Education and Democracy” and “The 
Nature and Content of a Liberal Edueation.” 
These were followed by discussions led by Keith 
Chalmers, president, Kenyon College, Gambier, 
Ohio. 

At the afternoon session of the first day, the 
meeting was addressed by Edward V. Stanford, 
retiring president of the association, and F, P. 
Keppel, president, Carnegie Corporation of 
New York. 
freedom and aeademie tenure, on publie rela- 


Commission reports on academic 


tions, on insurance and annuities, on the arts 
and on teacher-edueation were presented. 

In the evening a public meeting was held at 
which Henry Luee, editor of Time, and Rein- 
hold Schairer, head, department of interna- 
tional studies and relations, Institute of Eduea- 


tion, University of London, spoke on “Recon 
struction after Hitler.” 

The speakers on Friday were: Carter David. 
son, president, Knox College (Galesburg, Iil.), 
on “Liberal Edueation at the Several Academic 
Levels”; John W. Nason, president, Swarthmor 
(Pa.) College, on “Problems of Edueationa 
Reform,” and Walter Baerman, director, Ca 
fornia Graduate School of Design, on “Conten 
porary Design and Edueation.” Count Car! 
Sforza, former Italian minister of 
affairs, and Paul Van Zeeland, former prime 


foreigy 


Guy E. Snavely, executive director ot the 
association, who is also a member of the sub- 
committee on military affairs of the Nationa 
Committee on Edueation and Defense, says in 
his annual report: 


Urgent and changing measures for national di 


fense and the consequent increase in taxes are Col 
siderations of the gravest concern to college ad 
ministrators. An amendment to the Selective 
Training and Service Act of 1940 .. . permitted 
college students to defer their military training 
until July, 1941. This gave the colleges the 0| 
portunity to adjust themselves to the national 
defense program. 

In midsummer the National Committee on Educa 
tion and Defense was organized. . . . Our associa: 
tion is one of the fifty-nine constituent members 
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s national committee. Since the Amer 
on Education] was established during 
r for the coordination of all educational 
n connection with national defense, we 
i wise to cooperate to the fullest. The 
ttee on Military Affairs was appointed 
(merican Council on Education, and when 
a] Committee on Education and Defense 
ranized, the subcommittee was continued 


same personnel and duties. 


jyestionnaires on the attitude of member col 
oward the Burke-Wadsworth Bill, showed 

n general, favorable to peace-time con- 
tion, but opposed to conscription for young 
der This 


before the Senate Committee on Military 


twenty-one. information was 
The age limit in the bill as passed was 

T\ one, The 
‘ed at meetings in Washington with the Civil 
iities Authority and with Harriett Elhott, 
mer adviser to the Advisory Commission 
e Council of National Defense. At the last 


Roosevelt 


association was also repre- 


these meetings President made a 


nal request for “the utmost cooperation 
part of edueational and all other interests 
of total national 


taining a program 


continued: 


colleges should and will recognize the neces 
f adjusting their programs to speed up to the 
mum total defense in all its phases. Close 
tion has been given to the Social Security 


is it refers to faculties and employees of the 


s. Responses to the questionnaire sent out 
dicate general approval of the amendment 


tted by Senator David I. Walsh, of Massachu 

vhich would include the colleges under the 
s of old-age pensions and survivors’ benefits but 
1 exclude them from the titles referring to 
oyment compensation. 
1940, there was held 
of 
\cademie Freedom and Academie Tenure with 


Wash- 
our Commission 


mn November 8, in 


m a joint conference 


ficers of the American Association of Univer- 
<< THe the 


nts reached unanimously by both groups at 


Professors. details concerning 
miference will be given in the report of Wil 
P. Tolley, of our Commission on Academic 
lom and Academie Tenure. 

fter four and a half years of unexampled ser 

T. Clarke submitted 

esignation as director of the Arts Program of 


to higher edueation, Erie 


\ssociation of American Colleges in order that 


i: 


ght resume his active participation in the field 
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The Commission on 


that Samuel T. 


of operatic management. 
the Arts 
Arnold, of 


ceed Mr. Clarke as Director of the Arts Program. 


recommended Dean 


Brown University, be appointed to sue 


This action was unanimously approved by the 
Board of Directors. 
I am glad to add that through a recent 


grant from the Carnegie Corporation the associa 


former Prime Minister 


tion is able to obtain 
Paul Van Zeeland, of Belgium, as visiting pro 
fessor. 


A committee on cultural relations with Latin 


American countries was appointed: 


J. EF. Zimmerman, University of New Mexico, 
chairman, 
B. F. Ashe, University of Miami. 


J. P. Baxter, Williams College. 

Isaiah Bowman, the Johns Hopkins University. 

B. M. Cherrington, University of Denver, 

Broderick Cohen, Hunter College. 

Paul Hardy, Occidental 
Angeles. 

Arnaud C, Marts, Bucknell University. 


Francis Borgia Steck, the Catholie University of 


Osgood re, Los 


America. 
sert Young, Indiana University. 


“The American Colleges and the 
the 


Two books 
Social Order” and “Teaching with Books” 
publieation of which is part of the projects con 
ducted under a grant from the Carnegie Cor 
poration of New York—have been sent to all 
member colleges of the association. 

It was announced that 
ment’s pavilion at the New York World’s Fair 
has been secured by Virginia Union University, 
Richmond. The Edueation Board of 
New York is furnishing $100,000 to aid in its 


reconstruction. 


the Belgian govern 


General 


of the Association of 


elected: 


The following officers 
American Colleges were Remsen duB. 
Bird, president, Occidental College, president; 
Charles E. Diehl, president, Southwestern Col 
lege (Winfield, Kans.), vice-president; LeRoy 
EK. Kimball, comptroller, New York University, 
treasurer; Guy E. Snavely, executive director. 
Additional B. 
Conant, president, Harvard University; Mildred 
Hi. McAfee, president, Wellesley College; Wil 
liam P. Tolley, president, Allegheny College 
(Meadville, Pa.) ; Samuel K. Wilson, president, 
Prepared from in- 


board members are: James 


Loyola University, Chicago. 


formation supplied by Mr. Snavely. 
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RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


THE ANECDOTAL RECORD IN THE 
APPRAISAL OF PERSONALITY 
For the past two years the faculty at Jarrett 
Junior High School has been trying to give 
something more than lip service to the eduea- 
before 


“learning” the student 


One of the most sue- 


tional ideal of 
attempting to teach him. 
cessf{ul methods in more nearly realizing this 
ideal has been the employment of anecdotal ree- 
ords. 

The aneedotal record is a specialized form of 
Members of this faculty 


have employed it to give a description of a 


incidental observation. 


child’s conduet and personality in terms of fre- 


conerete observations made and 


teachers. It 
accurate record of some significant bit of be- 


quent, brief, 


recorded by the aims to be an 
havior, a record of any event in which the stu- 
dent takes part in such a way as to reveal 
something that might be significant about his 
personality. The use of the anecdotal reeord or 
some similar device was made imperative three 
years ago when the secondary schools of this city 
adopted a report to parents that included more 
than the traditional reeord of teachers’ marks in 
subject-matter. The report included the items 
of Self-direetion, Social Adjustment, Progress 
in Knowledge and Skills, Work Habits and 
Kmotional Control. 

Obviously it was impossible to make accurate 
reports in these aspeets of a student’s person- 
ality without the ability carefully to observe the 
student in action. There were no standardized 
tests of a pencil-and-paper nature that could be 
employed and the results interpreted to parents. 
This type of a report rather demanded that the 
teacher get a composite picture of the student’s 
The first 
step in making such a report effective was to 
work out a blank that would serve as a deserip- 


tion of the characteristic behavior of an indi- 


reactions in many social situations. 


vidual student. 
After mueh study, careful investigation and 
experimentation with various types of person- 


ality-rating seales, check lists, ete., the personnel 
report that follows was aeeepted by the faculty. 
It is an adaptation of the Behavior Description 
published by the Commission on Reeords and 
Reports of the Progressive Edueation Assoeia- 
The teachers were asked to classify each 


tion. 
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student as to type on the traits listed on the 
personnel blank. The type classifications under 
each head, that is, Work Habits, Social Adjust 
ment, ete., are not so much statements of exe! 


They also serve as a 


lence as they are an effort to describe the ysys 
reactions of the student. : 
means of giving teachers a common language 
with which to deseribe students. Certainly, thes 
classifications can not adequately deseribe ever 
pupil. In the event that the classification dovs 
not give an adequate description of the pupil, 
teachers make a supplementary statement about 
the pupil. 
PERSONNEL REPORT 


Birth 
Name Date 
year month = day 
Address School Last Attended 


I. Work Hasits 

1. Very Effective—Pupil works carefully, thought 
fully and independently. He uses his initig 

tive and is very resourceful. His work habits 
are of the very best. 

2. Adequate—Work habits enable him to ac 
all that would usually be expected of one of 
his ability. 

3. Promising—The student does only what is + 
quired of him. Uses little initiative. Habits 
developed are not adequate but show som: 
provement and promise of becoming so. 

4. Inadequate—Has work habits that are adequat: 
only for simple situations. Limited by lack 
of development of some elements that mak; 
for efficiency in attacking problems. 

5. Ineffective—The pupil is careless and negligent 
Has not developed such work habits that will 
enable him to do what he is capable of doing. 


II. SELF DIRECTION 

1. Responsible and Resourceful—Not only carries 
through whatever is undertaken, but also 
shows versatility and initiative in enlarging 
upon undertakings. 

2. Conscientious—Completes without external con- 
pulsion whatever is assigned, but unlikely ' 
enlarge on assignments. 

3. Generally Dependable—Usually earries through 
undertakings, self-assumed or assigned by 
others, requiring only occasional reminder or 
compulsion. 

4. Unreliable—Can be relied 
undertakings only when they are of moderat 
difficulty and then only with much prodding 
and supervision. 


upon to complet: 
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nsible—Can not be relied upon to com- 


te any undertaking even when constantly 


( 


rodd 


d and guided. 
III. SociaL ADJUSTMENT 


rks well with others; goes out of way to 


others; ‘fa born leader.’’ 


assist 
work with others and sometimes affects the 
jinions, ideals and activities of associates. 

erates moderately. Inconsistent in ability 

te ligently to adjust to group. 

others; has no definite in 


not work with 


fluence on others. 
others in unwilling to 


ructive to group ; 


sacrifice own interests for good of the group. 
[Back of form] 


V. EMOTIONAL CONTROL 


unusual balance of responsiveness and con 
1, 
balanced; shows. self-control; in touch 
with realities. 


overemotional; introspective ; 


dreamy, feels inferior. 


tional reactions get in his way; moody; 


changeable. 


isily upset emotionally; tantrums; outbursts 


f tears or anger. 
POINTS AND SPECIAL ABILITIES 


NESSES AND PARTICULAR DIFFICULTIES 


Work 
Habits 
5 


4 








fonal 
rel 
5 4 Oo eo & 
Z 
2 
2 
3 
3 
S 
4 
5 
Social 5 
Adjustment Self 
Direction 


er the teachers had used this personnel 
for a semester they saw the necessity for 
| records so during the past semester 


ive been recording anecdotes about pupils, 


ng in mind the traits named in this rating 


They have tried to prepare anecdotes that 
light on these traits. Special interest has 


shown in aneedotes that are applicable to 
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areas on the rating seale. The eart-wheel graph 
on the back of 
making annual summaries of the aneedotes. 


utilized in 
By 
using different colored inks or pencil, it will be 


the form has been 


possible to use the same graph over a period of 
four years. 

In this semester, a total of 442 aneedotes have 
been written by 29 teachers. The largest number 
written by any one teacher was 64 and the 
The aneedotes were written 

There 


each for 168 students; two for 50; 


smallest number, 3. 
959 


oVJa 


aneedote 
3 for 17; 4 
9 for 3; 10 for 


for 1, and one student had 


about students. Was one 
for 6; 5 for 2; 6 for 1; 8 for 2; 


ee 


written about her. 


19 aneedotes 


The form used in writing the aneedotes was 
designed to separate the account of the ineident 
itself the the 


thought about the ineident. Teachers were very 


and account of what teacher 


successful in achieving this. In only a few in- 
stances did they mix their comments with the 
report of the incident. Practically all the anee 
dotes carried an additional comment interpreting 
the incident as the teacher saw it and in many 
eases making suggestions for future treatment 
of the student. An analysis was made of the 
aneedotes to determine how many of them re 
ported favorable or desirable attitudes or reae 
tions on the part of students, how many unfavor 
One 


seventy-one of the aneedotes reported favorable 


able and how many neutral. hundred 


or wholesome types of behavior, 89 were neutral, 
and 182 reported unfavorable or undesirable 
incidents. 

The to the 
aneedotes has been very favorable. 


teachers’ reactions writing of 
There were 
a few teachers on the staff who made very few 
contributions and they were usually reporting 
undesirable actions of a student with a “this-is 
On 


the whole, teachers have been quick to see the 


what-I-expected-of-this-student” attitude. 
value of this type of record. 
C. F. McCormick 
PRINCIPAL, JARRETT JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, 
SPRINGFIELD, Mo. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


CHANDLER, H. B., and J. T. Croreau. A Regional 
Library and Its Readers. Pp. viii+ 136. Amer 
ican Association for Adult Edueation, 60 East 
42d Street, New York. 1940. $1.00. 


Attempts to show what use some rural people have 
made of a library designed for their particular 
needs ; also what modifications, if any, are needed 
in the traditional library form, after demonstration 
of five years’ duration The following questions are 
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consicde i: Who has read the books? What have 
these people read? What groups have profited most 
f nthe brary Has there been any change in 
eading hat during the five-year period 

The ¢ onwealth Fund, Twenty-Second Annual 


Report of the General Director for the year end 
10, 1940. Pp. io. May be ob 


ing September 6 

tained from the Fund, 41 Kast 57th Street, New 

York 1941. 

Including a financial statemen if itemized philan 
: , ’ , » 

thropie appropriations totaling app imately $e, 


OOO C00 


y WILLIAM Adaptab fy {mong the 
Elementary Schools of an American City. Pp. 


s Colle ge, 


L 





Columbia University. 1940 $1.60 
Variation in elementary-school practices In an Amer 
ican city, the factors res} ible for this variation 
ind e ¢ the forces im At ican life that facili 
tate etard educational ¢ rigre { PhD. dis 
‘ntton 
(GOLD N. HARRY. Reading and Listening Com- 
preh at Vario Controlled Rates. Ppss 
ov Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
( { imt i Un ‘ Sit) 1940 $V.00 
A comparison of reading and listening at each of 
even rate | sentation for a group of 280 sub 
jane Phe conelusions are of interest to research 
vorkers in various fields, including reading, radio, 
peech and audio-visual aids A Ph.D). dissertation. 
tn Improved System of State School Finance for 
\ ) tate, Recommended by the Committee 


Conference 


May 


\ 
m State Aid of the 
Board of New York State. Pp. vi+ 104. 


be obtained from the publishers: New York State 
leachers Association, 152 > Washington Avenue, 
Albany, New York. 1940 

The | g herein outlined represents a goal to 


should strive if it) is 


ward which New York State 
tional op 


to guarantee a reasonably adequate educ 
all its children 


por mmiity 

JENKINS, Davin Ross. Growth and Decline of 
fagricultural Villages Pp. v + 95. Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Univer 
sity. 1940 $1.60. 
Social accompaniments and consequences of changes 


ricultural village, in so tar as they can be 
ured, will aid in answering the 
villages are responding 


in the ag 
examined and meas 


question of how the “sample” 
to the changing environment of the present, and by 
inference how other agricultural villages may be ex 
pected to respond to similar forces A Ph.D. dis 
t ta I nh 

KANDEL, I. L Professional Aptitude Tests in 
Vedi . Law, and Engineering. Pp. x + 78. 


tions, Teachers College, Co- 
1940, 
A continuation of the writer's investigation of ob 
jective measures, published by the Carnegie Founda 
tion for the Advancement of Teaching as Bulletin 


Bureau of Publiea 


lumbia University. $1.60, 


No. 28. “Examinations and Their Substitutes in the 
United State The present study does not claim 
to be more th in a record of what has been done in 


this area All that ean be claimed is that here are 
measures Which have proved their value for purposes 
of diagnosis and prognosis and which may be used 
is one criterion and an important criterion, for pur- 
admission to a chosen profession Selective 
tude tes result in “the right education for the 
right individual.’ 


"RAXLER. De- 
Illustrated. 


KNIGHT, PEARLE E., and ARTHUR 
velop Your Reading. Pp. vii 
Little, Brow 1941. $1.36. 
planned to help each pupil to learn 
ings that make the difference between a 

ferent reader and a good one, and which 
will make reading fun for boys and. girls, accom 
panied by a “Teachers’ Manual and Answer Key,” 
pp 6. and a Workbook for pupils, pp 17 


LATON, ANITA D., and Epna W. BAILEY. 





poor or ine 


Sugges 


AND 


SOCIETY VoL. 53, No. 1361 


tions for Teaching Selected Material from the 

Field of Sex Responsiveness, Mating and Re epro- 

duction (Monogr: iph No. 2, Bureau of Eduea- 

tional Research in Science, Teachers (¢ ‘ollege, Co- 
lumbia University). Pp. xv+118. Bureau of 

Publications, Teachers bet i Columbia Univer- 

sity. 1940. Cloth, $1.35; paper, $0.75. 
To help teachers in me sments iry and high schools and 
colleges to interpret avi iilable material in sex edu 
cation and to deal more adequately with the prob 
lems of students 

MorGan, Riva. Arbitration in the Men’s Clothing 
Industry in New York City. Pp. viii+ 153. Bu- 
reau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 1940. $1.85. 

A case study of industrial arbitration and conference 
method with particular reference to its educational 
implications. A Ph.D. dissertation. 

SANDERS, IRWIN T., and DovuGLAS ENSMINGER. 
‘¢ Alabama Rural Communities—A Study of Chil 
ton County.’’ Bulletin of the Alabama College 
(Montevallo), The State College for Women, Vol, 
XXXIII, No. 1A, Total No. 136. Pp. 80. Pub- 
lished in cooperation with Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
1940. 

Science 7 
Pp. viii + 443. 
ence, Philosophy and Religion, 
New York City. 1941. $1.50. 
The papers included in this volume were prepared 
for the initial meeting of the Conference on Science, 
Philosophy and Religion in Their Relation to the 
Democratic Way of Life, which was held in New 
York City on September 9, 10, and 11, 1940. Sub 
ject matter is divided into The Social Sciences and 
Humanities,” “Philosophy,” “The Natural Sciences,” 
“Religion and the Philosophy of Education.” 

De mocracy Comes to a Cotton 
Illustrated. Mexico, D. F.: 
Centro de Estudios Pedagogicos E Hispano 
Americanos, Tapachula 87. Distributed in the 
United States by the League for Industrial De- 
mocracy, 112 East 19th Street, New York City. 
1940. $0.15. 

The story of Mexico’s La Laguna presented in the 
hope that those who are concerned with problems of 
rural organization, cooperative production and dis- 
tribution, farm credit, education, socialized medicine, 
economic democracy and the freeing of “backward” 
peoples may find something in the bold steps Mexico 
is taking to give them encouragement, and even 
techniques, with which to approach their own tasks. 

Thirty-Fifth Annual Report of the Carnegie Foun 
dation for the Advancement of Teaching. Pp. 
170. New York: The Carnegie Foundation. 
1940. (Free. ) 

Report of the president for the year ended June 30, 
1940, 2 brief abstract of which appears under 
“Events” of this issue. 

THORPE, Louis P., and JAy N. 
sonality and Life. Pp. xili+ 266. 
Longmans-Green,. 1941. $2.50. 
A practical guide to personality improvement 

Woop, ALICE L. The Jingle Book for Speech Im- 
provement and Speech Correction (Revised edi 
tion). Pp. 208. Illustrated. E. P. Dutton. 
1940. $1.25 
An outerowth of Miss Wood’s many years of work 
among children in the New York City schools, giving 
the classroom teacher, as well as the special teacher 
of speech, in one volume, diagnosis, remedial tech- 
niques and drill. A Foreword by Letitia Raubicheck. 
- - ’ . OF 

WoopyArD, ELLA. Culture at a Price. Pp. x +120. 
Published by American Association for Adult 
Edueation. 1940. $1.00. 

A study of the offerings of private correspondence 
schools. 


Philosophy and Religion—A Symposium. 
Published by Conference on Sei 
3080 Broadway, 


SENIOR, CLARENCE. 
Kingdom. Pp. 56. 


Houuipay. Ler- 
Illustrated. 
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